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Medical Frontiers: 
Confronting Alzheimer's 

Promising Vaccine Targets Ravager of Minds 

By Susan Okie 

Washington Post Staff Writer 
Tuesday, May 8, 2001; Page A01 

TAMPA - The moment he hits the cool water of the laboratory's baby pool, the 
brown mouse swims for dear life. He is 17 months old — elderly for a mouse — 
but he seems to have his goal in mind. He paddles to the center of the daisy- 
shaped water maze, looks around, then heads rapidly down the correct aisle and 
clambers to safety on an invisible platform. 
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An aging mouse's successful navigation of a maze might 
seem unconnected to the plight of the estimated 4 million 
Americans who have Alzheimer's disease, a common and 
incurable brain disorder that steals its victims' memories 
and personality. But maze-swimming mice here are testing 
a remarkable vaccine that one day may reduce or prevent 
brain damage from Alzheimer's, which is predicted to 
become epidemic as the nation's elderly population grows. 

Mice at the University of South Florida have been given 
mutated human genes that produce age-related brain 
degeneration much like Alzheimer's disease. To the 
astonishment of scientists conducting the studies, 
vaccinating these mice during mid-life slowed progression 
of their brain disorder and preserved their ability to learn. 

The vaccine, developed by California scientists with Elan 
Corp. of Dublin, Ireland, and now undergoing safety testing 
in people, is one of several promising new approaches 
being pursued for Alzheimer's disease, a disorder whose 
current treatments produce only partial and short-lived 
improvement. In a field where progress has been glacially 
slow for many years, scientists now speak of intense 
competition and rapidly emerging discoveries. 
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"We tried about a dozen things that didn't work and now 
everything we're trying is working," said Dave Morgan, a 
neuroscientist at the University of South Florida who is 
testing the vaccine and other experimental treatments in 
transgenic mice. "I'm very encouraged/ 1 

The upsurge in innovative research stems in part from a 
clearer understanding of precisely what goes wrong in the 
brains of people with the disease. For example, researchers 
have identified two key enzymes that produce beta- 
amyloid, a waste protein that builds up in the brains of 
Alzheimer's victims and appears to be central to the 
destructive process. Several major drug companies are 
racing to identify and develop enzyme-blocking drugs 
called secretase inhibitors that they hope will reduce beta- 
amyloid accumulation. At least one company, Bristol- 
Myers Squibb Co., has begun testing such a drug in 
patients. 

In addition, researchers are evaluating an array of 
compounds - ranging from anti-inflammatory drugs, 
estrogen and cholesterol-lowering agents to various 
vitamins and supplements to see whether they can 
prevent Alzheimer's or delay its onset. Last month, in the 
first test of gene therapy for the disease, doctors in 
California implanted skin cells engineered to produce nerve 
growth factor into the brain of a woman with the disorder. 

However, it may turn out that to stave off Alzheimer's 
disease, people will have to begin treatments such as the 
vaccine or enzyme-blockers in late middle age, perhaps a 
decade or two before symptoms would be expected to 
appear. At present, no medical test can predict who will 
develop the illness. Researchers say that if effective 
preventive treatments become available, such a test will be urgently needed. 

A Stealthy Assault 

Like AIDS, Alzheimer's is an ultimately fatal disorder that begins its stealthy 
assault years before problems with memory or learning make its presence 
apparent. 

"The baby boomers are the people now getting Alzheimer's disease," said Trey 
Sunderland, chief of geriatric psychiatry at the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH). "They just don't know it." 

The biggest risk factor for Alzheimer's disease is growing old. The disorder is 
rare in people younger than 60, but its frequency doubles every five years after 
65. By age 80, about 9 percent of people have the condition; by age 90, the 
prevalence is 29 percent. In the next half-century, as the elderly population 
grows, the number of Americans with Alzheimer's disease will roughly 
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quadruple. The total, estimated at between 2 million and 4 million now, is 
projected to be as high as 14 million by 2050. 

The earliest sign that something is amiss in the brain is usually loss of recent 
memory. Later, people with the disease develop poor judgment, confusion and 
personality changes. They lose the ability to care for themselves and may fail to 
recognize their loved ones. Most live for an average of five to nine years with 
the illness, eventually becoming bedridden and dying of pneumonia or other 
infections. 

Dorothy Ordway's husband and daughters first realized that she had Alzheimer's 
disease about six years ago, when the family rented a vacation house and 
Ordway kept forgetting where her bedroom was. A former banker, she was also 
neglecting to pay her bills. 

For several years, Ordway, 80, attended a senior day care center and continued 
to live in her Parkville, Md., home, but she grew increasingly confused. 

"She thought I was her father," recalled her husband, Thomas, 85. Last summer, 
after she began leaving the stove on, her family was forced to move her to an 
assisted-living facility. 

"She knows that she's not home, but she doesn't know where she is," said her 
daughter, Nancy Barlow. "The day before yesterday, I'm not sure she could 
have told you what my name was ... I really sensed for the first time that she 
wasn't quite sure." 

For the family, Barlow added, watching her mother's decline "is a grieving 
process." 

Under a microscope, the brain of someone who has died of Alzheimer's disease 
resembles a junkyard. Scattered among the surviving nerve cells of the cerebral 
cortex - the cells responsible for thoughts, learning and decisions — are myriad 
clumps or "plaques" of beta-amyloid, a waste protein toxic to nerve cells that is 
a hallmark of the illness. Around the plaques cluster disease-fighting cells that 
seem to be trying unsuccessfully to clean up or wall off the mess. Everywhere 
are misshapen pieces of dead nerve cells, their insides choked with tangles 
made of a twisted, cable-like protein called tau. 

"Nerves die and all you have left are the tangles," said pathologist Juan C. 
Troncoso of Johns Hopkins School of Medicine as he examined such a brain. 
"What we're not seeing here is perhaps what is most important." The tissue 
specimen showed few synapses, the connections between nerve cells through 
which they communicate. A healthy brain cell typically has as many as 15,000 
synapses with other cells. "These individuals have a tremendous amount of 
synaptic loss," Troncoso said. 

The Vaccine Inspiration 

Faced with such wreckage, researchers have tried for years to determine what 
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sets off the destruction — and in particular, whether amyloid plaques or tau 
tangles are the primary trigger. Although both appear to contribute, experts said 
there is now convincing evidence that buildup of beta-amyloid is at the root of 
the disease. 

Key to this conclusion was the discovery of three human genes that, when 
mutated, have been found to cause inherited Alzheimer's in rare families. All 
three genes are involved in making beta-amyloid. One contains the code for a 
larger protein that is snipped apart to produce the toxic fragment; the other two 
carry instructions for an enzyme that does some of the snipping. 

"Every known mutation ultimately increases" buildup of beta-amyloid, Morgan 
said. 

Once these genes were identified, scientists began introducing mutated versions 
into the fertilized eggs of mice, hoping to engineer a mouse strain that would 
develop something similar to Alzheimer's disease. By the mid-1990s, scientists 
at Elan's laboratories in South San Francisco had such a strain and wanted to 
devise experiments that might lead to diagnostic tests or treatments. 

At that point, biochemist Dale Schenk had an idea that he calls "a little bit 
crazy." Why not try vaccinating the mice against beta- amyloid? 

Schenk reasoned that the protein accumulated in the brain because it was being 
produced faster than it was removed. He thought that if he could stimulate the 
immune system to make antibodies, proteins that would stick to beta-amyloid 
and tag it as an unwanted substance, they might shift that balance, perhaps 
reducing or preventing the buildup. 

The idea was revolutionary because most Alzheimer's experts believe that the 
inflammation provoked by amyloid plaques contributes to destruction of brain 
cells. Many predicted that stirring up the immune system with a vaccine would 
only make the disease worse. 

"It was breaking a lot of paradigms," Schenk acknowledged. "I had a lot of 
arguments with my colleagues. . . . This experiment ended up at the absolute 
bottom of the priority list of things to do." 

Schenk first vaccinated six-week-old transgenic mice and found that the vaccine 
completely protected them from developing amyloid plaques. Even when the 
vaccine was given to older animals that already had plaques in their brains, it 
reduced the appearance of additional plaques and seemed to make some of the 
existing beta-amyloid deposits disappear. Under the microscope, it appeared 
that microglia] cells - wandering brain cells that clean up debris and fight 
infection - were becoming activated by the vaccine and gobbling up the 
plaques. 

"That was a major surprise," Schenk recalled. 

Schenk's 1999 paper on the Elan vaccine created a sensation, not least because 
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the unexpected findings suggested that vaccines might be helpful in disorders 
where no one had thought of using them. His results have since been confirmed 
by other researchers. 

But no one knew whether the treatment could improve learning or memory in 
affected animals. Without such evidence, medical researchers would be 
reluctant to try it in people. "You may remove the amyloid, but patients may not 
do any better," noted Hopkins' Troncoso. 

Using the Florida transgenic mice, Morgan and his team tried to address that 
question. They used a water maze shaped like a daisy with six petals to test 
animals' "working memory": the ability to learn and remember new 
information, which is the earliest brain function affected by Alzheimer's. 

Each day, the escape platform is placed at the end of a different arm of the 
maze. A mouse must swim until it locates the platform, which is invisible from 
the surface, Mice in the experiment were given five trials each day, testing their 
ability to learn and recall the platform's location. The next day, the platform was 
moved to a new location. 

"It's like you have to remember where you parked your car," said David 
Diamond, a behavioral neuroscientist who designed the water maze used in the 
study. 

Morgan and his colleagues gave transgenic animals monthly injections of a 
vaccine similar to the one developed by Elan, starting at seven months of age. 
He first tested them in the maze when they were 1 1 months old, expecting that 
brain inflammation caused by the vaccine would worsen their performance. 
Instead, they learned the maze as fast as normal mice. "We were completely 
wrong," he said. "They were just dynamite." 

By 15 months of age, transgenic mice that had not gotten the vaccine had 
developed severe brain disease and could no longer navigate the maze. But the 
vaccine recipients could still learn and remember the platform's location, 
although they took longer to master it than normal animals, Morgan and his 
team are now studying whether the vaccine still protects the brain when the 
treatment is begun later in the animals* lives. 

Testing in Humans 

The Florida team's promising findings and those of another group in Canada 
have spurred Elan's efforts to test the vaccine in Alzheimer's patients. Last year, 
a small safety study in this country found no significant side effects. The 
vaccine is now undergoing a multidose safety trial involving about 80 patients 
in Great Britain who have mild or moderate Alzheimer's disease. The results are 
expected within the next two months. If they are favorable, the company hopes 
to begin testing the vaccine in a larger number of patients to see whether it has a 
favorable impact on their illness. 

"I think it provides some hope," said Schenk, who is to receive a prize for his 
discovery today at the American Academy of Neurology's annual meeting. 
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Many researchers are nervous about the prospect of giving a vaccine to activate 
the immune system in the brain, reasoning that if it triggers inflammation or 
other adverse effects, doctors won't be able to turn off the process. Some have 
suggested it might be safer simply to give patients periodic injections of 
antibodies against beta-amyloid - much as gamma globulin shots were once 
given to prevent hepatitis — because the treatment could be stopped if side 
effects developed. 

The NIMH's Sunderland, who is trying to develop a predictive test for 
Alzheimer's disease, is studying a group of healthy volunteers who are at 
higher-than-average risk because they have parents or siblings with the 
disorder. 

"They ask, 'Should I get the vaccine?"' Sunderland said. "My opinion is, 'No. 
Not now/ " 

Nevertheless, Sunderland said he is encouraged by the results so far. He said he 
suspects that an Alzheimer's vaccine may work better for preventing the disease 
than for treating it once the brain has become severely affected. 

"Let's say they give it to Alzheimer's patients and it fails," he said. "It might 
seem a devastating blow to the vaccine concept, but maybe they gave it to the 
wrong people. Right now, there is no flashlight . . . telling you where to point 
your treatment, and when." 
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ftffl-efeH^fiii/ttt^^iB^^fti^t*, 
MttiUfr^ 

ft-eft^. 

It, fctf lfca<7)a*(tfth*, *d?u- 
StttSt. / 7 d - t*ttfttt % {gag* 

£fe t I"* 4 f + - (Nalure)J»256&,»495~497 

fc] lit v» £ . i &Q0 *? 4 n, x (Epstein- 
Barr Virns)ft if £ ffl v» t , tt#jS±ffi*«t* 

ZftlBt ftfl^f qfB&Kft84ftt:Kll** 

-fl- 
it, DNA£jft0WMde novo|0!W)HiJlt4DMA^« 
ffltfcg?;b*7 ; yyf'j ^ h 
*' Hvf^7i/7 , 7')^f v <Hp P o- 
xanthrne Aiinopiertn Thymidine.: IIAT)£fttf 

MMfc*«<IIAU*jfli) ) rig^t a t. n/ 

-f? 1 ) > l o tDNA^/ftaHKdp novo@».)a'Rl 
t5il-Ct. HCPRTI> i iMtTKft Jf0)Mf-S£ J: o 

^ ^ * a. -il^(rescue pathway) V t> 1 1r ^ 
«~$>0B*<«*, DHA^dl*'lT^n4WK:WL 
-C, HCPRT^ivMiTK<Oi 5 ftl»**fcffllfctt 
fi-C tt JCPRT* 4v»|iTKft ifflftSSkiJ: i^^K 
-^iB^BA»ftv»fci6, 71/7? Wizko 
?DNA&&!5|ft(de novo0B)^mg iJNA 
^Ali^^ffiift »), HATiaJflHiTMia-S??* ft 
V»w iillfti. 

A^SRtiCi^-e&idK^Lft^ofc^^ 
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2 AS*) 7 $o07>^?g<7)ttHlc 

^ < (Arch. NeurolJJ»2 8l98~211->:- 
5M1971*h ry V A > • U + -f (Brain Re- 
search) J» 2 4 $259f. »348~ 352-t->> 
(1983*)* r Kftt/7 5 y«E5!|r7)-8S(rrD 
v-f< >/X • ^•fy a t*»7«?N 
-^•tU^ USA(Proc. Hall. Acad, 
Sci. USA)JB82*> #4245- 4249-*- ?(1985*) ) 
4'»§Sfttv**, 4 fcSDATHt<7)Kllttff^ft« 
t*7SMN7J /SK5H8£3h-Cfc 9 
(MUti#*«7>h/H*7^H 
• , ;t-f»3; i -t'f^a^ (Biochenical 
& Bio- physical Research CoMiinicat ion) J# 
120*. *885~890^-y(1984*)K :^)U 

-li- 
ft* th * / ? d &«fitt*< 

^i^ifttoCiot. 

tff-iieo.ooo-iso.oooAtf 5 s* 1 1 -t*>#? 

§800, 000- 1, 000, mtTfifk tu, * 
KttSl* Jflwfcvtf 9 7 * 9 *7 S K / 

* o * 1 ft h t X <n #fl ft #0. 48 - 0. 62 A if 5 £ 
ft* Lt(7)8ftftA'0.11-0.17^«Htii>5*A 

fcttffi t I X v ■> x fcfefi I *# *> it 4 Mflfi t 

Si. 



1*88*662-287297 (4) 
liv £A«7 iDO«7i /KfiMtSv^H 

»**A«fij£tt€/?o-**ffifr*j$4t* 

1U w^afiflcj: 9«i§Kfcgt*AI5fi*tt 
4 S Hfc 

JU!hfc«*> Sflfc(»7$iMK*;^«? k 
flSlfc7 $ o 4 Y 9 > >< 9 e>7 *>ii V feSttfcffi 

-12- 

4 K 9?><9 % ft* L < lib J K»1*7 ; M f 
-$"X]S*fcft«Lfc7 SMF^/tMI« 

AL;//<n7^A9iigUlft£ttt7S ovf 
P*>'<*(PJT«ttAL? >><9 tth)?hl. 

ft, Hfiftll7$DO-yXjlt^l»i, 
BfK, *»* *f*>Rg*BI8**rfc:|*7 5 n 4 f 
'2"<' t'*0>?. if, 7 5 "4 K 

^^O.i-0.2Mgft(?)aft^ftfi*rttfflRi U 
SfcU *v*?, r*>»ftfc«a«*f0.1-0.2M 

est** * itaftt v i*****'**.*, 

17 $ d 4 k 9 v*9 ^it«5-efc^fe, ^i?)it 
B^0J5-0.15M6ft(7)S*^*ftfkt M n a 
*SSt^ J: 0 gjg-e I 0 - 3 0D»fflje9j| % 4>W 
ti^tHi: oTSSttAL^ >*<9#®t>*il. 
tKR9 >>*9 t LX\t. SDATft£aH*fc#/|i 
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ttJKtta'&v'ic ir^IBB*'*, Jflf, JSS^xa 
>«?*<i?8T*4. 

/<> > 4i'i:*t. BALB/Cv9xfcfc«U fe« 
»fl?Ut OBIS 9 JBt 

i k «= t o t ttfcS 4IB * * 1 4 » B*'» <, n S . 

»9 x # )^ *tf i l < |*H*tt| 

tttfci: Lttt. WilfBALB/CT^X^S xo-t 
-15- 

A 4 SttAL*v,<*B &CM*8» 
e*±8 t *Bi. T E * 2 * * fe**£i£ fc * t 
tiiZb#?*&. «**lf-CBL<it-c4 4<i 

>><?B*«i**4. c*>b, ^^A?a«t 

**-M »7A«lijlH'eu<l*>(>hfv.i. 
*>4v|i >j IT *Jflv>4 ; t fciJflgT 

*4. *55W^ t, wftS-pli, flftS 0>IG<7>fcBiS 

fc. :«Rfttnn- > » ■> Att 



8BB862-2B7297 (5) 
9 B fc* <n HCPRTfc jfl ft B* ? *> 4 P3-X63 ■ A»8» 

aB»^»BtJBv.<,it4a^fgj8il9t LTtt. 
t<7># V xf k >■/ 9 a -MPEC)*'- 
ftfcj: < JBv> (> K4 A'« AIMI?g*B?*> 4 9 * 
'J - A(lipo«o«e)*t f < *-X(BVJ)4 J? t, 
Iv«4i tA'rS 4. *fc, -it<,tf)H^fiaiB 
il^'ft, «Btlff:t*>lt4rttJ:ota 
6S*&t4ta«6inili*,K-Cv>4. 

■ l-CM-l(63-»»8**J||v.. aBM&Lfc 

i^at.BATgjfifisaitirttiot, 

ft** 4 BE * * t 4 BBtXffa B ) t P3-X63-A»8 
t A'feiiUII&aB<nA*»flit 4; k#v * 4. 

ClflJ: 7 t LtlHftfci&aB*)*?, *» 
WC«4SiStitfe J: < RlSt4fi;*fcji4: t4 
ft&afi(&ft£itt)U. fi*fi-MB^g*±ffl^ 

i o-C»«?Vt 4. 

-16- 

*ft + «ttft*-!g»$BBEK5*4. ±££Pltt 

tt#R*Lfcft#tElS5*4. Sfct 
±EtHtttt-C* l Jxfkv!Jv-(?i»7 , i'- 
^ftfttfc^t., BlSfUftli-CSstiStt* 

ast4. ictasvs fcBf«»tttt. *«x 

Lb. tt6aftS*ft*0>ftftotfcllft«e» 
Ltv>4. IHCio-C, a Bis 

4. ifc. diTliBUS 
i ft ▼ 9 x * fli 1. fc » % fcg t ^ v -c 

fctt-^xijftfrfcfih't. H«»*a^tfii 
tfc«rffi^*4. 
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> 



t i oft t S h. 

L 2A«!;&<£*t4ttftA^*fl«±K* 

* * ft * ? *> * t <6 JHtt I fc t ■> x ^SBictt 
AU -gJflBafiflL ^i«^KBl:fe^ 

-19- 

*S^t L-C^^^I160,000~ 180,000, X 5 
1** 1*00*1800, 000- 1,000, 000t*L 
9 >><*£tt31*Jflv*$rw# 9 7 ? V *7 5 

ttlfcBSt *pll* **>$«Afc I T 

6.3~8.3*)|6H**t. Sfcfc, 

7*7 $ *tf>fifta»*>8 
■fttl.OJ: Lfcil, *l#fcl-C0.4B~0.8l* 
51<tfcLtO.U~0.17*BBftSt. :wn 

?7 x?*ta?.*lflc(»?lttl70,000aft) 
t 5 Ift(#*ttt900,000fta)^fi*fc J: 1 1 

K4. tftfc*, Kft«ttBJU**79 >ft* 



BBW2-267297<6) 

> 9 9Afr?ltttrrl=lDt'4fc*fl*Bi.'CB 

flfe. £*>itB*. 9 >«tt«ttft J: ? ft* 
BflBSftTBIFL. *v*?fitf frrizjf**, 

tan*, »B#<ogjij:}Sfca 

*I*ttft*ttfi£fll v*fc£ttAL* >><9*7 o f <f 
>Aft*r*fflv>fc77< = r < ^7f/?7< 

U//oy»)vM(ljM)XliUy 
-20- 

0S«TMOtf|flfTbH*. 
llfc**<£Afcfc*ftlW*>*/*D-t*ftft 

- * *tt* ffl v* X % ,< - * * y / - * - 7 y * 

><- * * */-*(PAP)i£*7ey >-tr * * v 

(ABC)£fc*fcj:9fc«afet*. /<-t*^/ 

J: *S8fe*>fig t LTIii>7 5 
*ft**-lfcJB*»<>n&. 

* , 7^nt^HVf*y7*^ (FITC)ft 

»*A8*»i>>*;: i: fc?**. Sfcfc* ttlttt 
* A«tKiS§*4i t i^Jg^ii, 
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o&SftifcAfcflgttfci: tfc4. 

ift*»l!Btf>t / D-t*tt**fflv> 
4*fcfc, 8*«3^-k»|'l:n!ll6a > 

Site*"), *%®f>* / ? n -f 

atOTBdliffi:jtSt47 5 o 4 t t%<fciZ + 
IZkVhH', zixlt-l£K%7 i o 4 Y?>,< 
9 k&b%7 i a 4 Y 9 > >*9 twfflHttKt 9 , 
HtfiSirgats (, ntlbhJ. it, 

fclftv. 

i* ftM 1 4 * v /< ? ? v /< ? 4 tr t? * 4 1 # 

-23- 

«Stt*ij^fcflfi6»*«t4«tft<tfti>t.. 
* / 9 o -**tt*)*«i L. fro, fttttft 
« L 1 9 t> it * « * ¥ * 8 * $ ft tit # 8 6 » * 
*>4tf)fc»Lt, $-*>R«;?i>4fc*. -£<7) 
flBfcSRt 4 4. o*0, S)g 

lfcSH««**$£«fc? S iftlflSftCfc 
£«?*4. 
SUN 

*t£««ei >> caea taw t 

4. 

(l) IfcSoSM 
s*tt7 5 o-f ir-s^xtf oMkiM Oft 

lfc0.15Ml{fc* r 'J 9 A-0.05%7?fct 
r 'J 9 AfittlOO^+CAft, **5>t4lf-C 

12000X9? 3 0 »mb»tt l,±»<7>280n.t fc 
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*&ISil::i 4 fc, SDATftt*>Etf.»**,K4 
* AH ft ^Stfffl^X/^fUWE 

tt*>gv«BiJif fcitjgt4* ^<?S4irc»lL " 
•C»R»tRl6t4* / ?»-t*R»*Itt 
4«fift*'«ftJh. iAHURfOft* / 9 o - 
t*tt#*»4; i:*'iif«Bfcft,fcfc*. 
ft*ft*Jfiv»fcfi<7>:&Aa*>8fififroBttfttt 

ifc. / 9 P-**tt#l*, SDATjS 

#*>ffitf>B*>llltt, Mxlf ; i IJ y(.yelio). Ill 

*( 7>y v(«xo»)), wajaisc ^-n >• 

(neuron) ) . / ') ? (gl i.)ftfi t |± fcSttttifc? 

#tfflv.i;il:l», *A«^)tt*««ftA-c$ 
Scffx.4. 

/ ? d - f A-ttfrfcJSvt, 
rtifif3UilS#«8i'l'Uff7tt 4 tgfcKiiAK 
CfcSfcftB*? '-"OHXIitflflB* 
4ir^tt*t4c:tA'l?ffii:ft«), SDAT*>ffli& 

-24- 

lt49S*/f(0D„.)*lJ£lfc. ita*S}SO.I5 
MNiCf-0.05*Ntll,&ft]00»it:jg£BBU Si 
Soli^ItfiUvill^, 0D,.„*0.05 
BTfc*4**5B(lt-6H)B>IBLfc. 

8 0«HJHi. SJXJMaOOOrp.Y X 
Ifcfllj, ^4 1C, 12000X»f 

30»Kj£<Vl. ±«fe»fc. ifc. x<7>|g$i, 
ftfcittfconttt, 

&£. :«i it Ltdfeftfcfil7 5 d-< p 9 
2"<?»ttC4tfl*ttT. Rlttf vn^il) 
i.**>aS*'0.15Mift4* ifcLfc. 

9, AH}, MU<H7iDO^/* 
4TC. 12000X^6 0»|Sa^«-|||t 4 i 
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amtizttzt o isr»4fc Lfc. i*>o.iMHaOH 

(2) ■> X'swfejS 

(Freond's complete adjuvant) i ft £ t +ft fcjg 
fllfc. ifl££4}iln|»;|c£x v*? , > L fc 
i w £tt<» 7 B£f>BAlB/0 9 X t ft Ttt» I fc. 

*A l-Cfegafb(boost)lfc. fcgiM:03B 

at:J»B**9tfiU /M >a (()g/>i^| 

(Nini.it Essential Hedius, ttTDHEHgtoitf 

9fev»fc. 

v 7 Art ; x d - v«BttP3X63-A»8«J|B 2 
XI O'fii. (2)t>8fc»B«ft8.6x 1 O'fi 

-27- 

i) voork-^sie 

Mtivtt HS5SS7 5 □ A K-xXfi 
t»7SoO 9 ^/<^<0*«ftt M 9 A* 
1* ( ft ftttfi ) *0.02Mft« + HJ 9 A • £ 
»*tt J f 9Aftffft(plS.6)«?i"«»ft 
ftl 0 m/tllttl I *CftK tfe. 

cioo*ff o/ni-c. «ati»v.t>4icT-ift 

ii) -*RJ6 

fc*|)xtk!-»?o»yi'-l (ttT.Sfc 

Btt(U5ftt Mi 9 a8.0»/«. Mf»-*M9 
A0.2»/^ 9 'sfStZt f V 9 A • 7*I2.17» 
/L ISffc* 9 9A0.2»/I. »/< 2 0 
(T«een2 0 )t.5iH/L rfftH »n».2» 
/<*£fr«L pH7.4. BT.>ISTfcftt)rft 
ftlfc. 



ftMfi2-2B7297 (8) 
3<fr#ttl-CJ:»£fe-Cfc. ;:<7>ifcStDHEHe» 
2.0««5 i),*')if^/93 - »4000(PEC4000) 
2.0»*jg»Lfcai.Oi^Sfflf 1 #B*ltft 
ifcWfe. 3 7TC<7)SjSr|i-c9 0«>ffl4 
-F LtB^tff *v>?DHEM«J|fi9««fe 

xi o-m. 7 j / rrfyixi o-M. 

* 5 1.6X 1 0 S M, 9 S'lftlBlllliBJ 0%** 
tiHEHgttfaTBATJSJlBtv' ? )*Jflv», 9 6*g 
t7*V'- F +?g*lfc. nATg»li3B*St 
2»U Bftft*21Bftt:. 7 t / ff 9^ 
4rvttM.lt. f»S!HATJgJliltBte«!(iKt: 
BTe»i:i«t)fc«»')»i., 3D = -*l:iSL 

(4) ftf fegasitct &ftfrBB*8l.(3 ) 

*«4B2afflftt:PiTtf)i } tlttf*', feftfc 
!<-' fcftl 9 > x 9 t R& 1 4 tt» *S 4 1 &ft 

-28- 

@ft±B<o#ftRAt)|»t(|ftce«?, 
(200/« */ 9 x *)*in£tfi-p n$«y d „* 

©*±a(ioo<«*/? a *)taii-cR^ §*t 

(tft(! t~2 5tT*.»fc). 2ftffi). i 
I fcft A % B t « R £ ft t * t 4 tt»* ffS t 

iiar, twttfttt. bb . JSt^Rifeti ,t7 

iii ) Z*R)S 

ft fcPBSTfc io-f#«Lfc7^#»7»X7r 

i»g+i»m )tt«a*. 

^ »7•^ - \ <n%*j * *C100/«<f -pftjp 
Lt. ffi( 2 2 - 2 5 t)t>2S*fflfilfc*-*fc. 
Z<^7^*'i7»X7r J'-¥fi^S?7X 
[ l»G + l»M )tt*|i, v4?d/u-Hc 
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Rjfct*. 

■ Sftv^HA' 6*«l00i*/^ 

100a oSJllLt, Sfi(2 2 - 2 5 t)tM, 
B*Hlfifc5*fc. Rj&flL lN*SHttr 9 7 
A»* 5 0 o^i *Hjto£-C»$Eio 

*Rtt***t>littHtKJKl:Eft tfc v igftjb 

-31- 

tt«fta*(Tri8 buffer saline, HTTBSfc*t) 
?3i&8Hfc. m^TBS-C6«k:««LfeS 

(#ft«^9^illi1&ttlOOe)C*«Lfc»tt*t: 
iST> lJSfflS-** lfc.0)t,s TBSfc 1 o^n 
g**U ft#t*il#t2lift9SLfc. fiv> 
Tflfi** ( IjG + I»M ) - * - 

fif#«)+C30»H8*Hfc^fe, TBSftfc* 
7fc30ff ofc. *vt>, 0.05% y 7 S 
/ < v if 9 > (DAB)A tf 0.01%^) a»fb*I * S 



ftM62-2fi7297 (9) 

t**>fc, 7*v/w ^ffisje^ft 
aattB3«<7)*Ka[H*^ff* 2 

V (Tissue-Tek O.C.T. Coipounch 7 7* - f */ 9 

:w^7^ K/7*J:*>«)K**o.i%r yyx 

-32- 

*>DA8fc<7)Rjfcft % 2%(7)/^^^7^7 f t KtS 

?affl£l*Bi*l fcofe, xtfy(EP0N)Cfcji! 
Ifc. fllffi#ffl*^-C r 7 * ? □ r - A 

(UBttS)^«v*t:fflW«Jfir^fn*L, 8 0 KVft 

A-ttftfcSA-lfcg-JIt*. 

lfrL]S«fir + <D * x 9 >(iyelio),|fc*( 7 7 

V > (axon) ) , W& MB [ — a "~ o V (neuron) ) , 
/V7(glia)flB!:li^(Ri&t^^ 0 fc. ifc , 
■Jhff tli-fi8R|fc Lfc*' % ^KliSDATtlBft L 
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K 7 > -J * Af - (Anyloid Aogiopalby)C J: i & 
« i JB fc ft 4 . tltb$>Z.to7l 04 ¥ 7 > i> t 
*+-<r>7 i M K 9 v *9 A87 J d 4 k 

9 o /HifcSA-la'ig AH t*fc 
7 $ o -< K fcRfclfctflififcn*. 

t L t * / * d - * *fcftSA-l t AS I fc < 

(1) etfcii^jS 
9 a ->S-\t 0#frWDHENJ§ 

-35- 

B)0.5t<* ft A 1 1 Mft I X it » fc t ■> x ( 6 1 
4. BALB/C, BloSKl:, 5x10 'fflflSffflSt 

6tfci,fcfi*t«8lLfc. 

8*fiofc. l**if 3flOOr P .t 2 OtfBfcft 

HK.lfc. i«lfctt*t».02M '1 xftttfft 
(p«6.8, 0.05MJfift-#" K 'J *) A £0.02*7? It* 
J 9 7 A**t»)?»»L -ftlff Lfc. ~« 
ffi«r*t. JbIB9 ^»fi«ttC-C¥«ftLfcDEAE 
-t7r?» 9 Xi) 7 A (DEAE- Sephadex A-5(K 
7 7 ^v^7tt!!)fciftLt»jiLfc. 

»ttftBttXtt«l ?S«fcftS*t*£&i: 



1S8BBB62-267297 (10) 
«l*fflv»t. «IBa«0.5X J 0'~2xl O'fl 
/•a-CStU 2 4«$fflrtc + <oj§*Jb»*a 
JRLt. i<7)irotfce*JbBlli, 0.1MV>» 
ttffi«i(pH8.fl)tWLt 4tt-lfti8ff Ltplli 
8.0tS«Lfc. 

8. f«UR«>)*|S£lfc*7 7 »-x-4B 
(77«-?}-7lll!)i*tXlt*7At:aL, 

e*±s+*)t /?o-**ttft$A-i*&*7r 

0.1M 9 ^«8«»(pH8.0)fettL-C+»ca»a. 
/'J i'^-lSiSfiSiSKO.lM/'J >->, 0.2MB 
ft* ^ 9 7 A«r*fit4»tt:tt«feJ)Di-CpB3.« 
KS8Lfctt)£itL. ft ft S ft 4 7 V/4?#H 
*§HElfc. ElRLfcf */<*#Hli. ttffefc 
0.5M9 v«tt«a(p||7.2)«-tai.t+ttt L. i 
ftfcfiK* / ? n-T-fl-ttfrliaTSA-IPfci&t) 
Sftfc Lfc. 

(2) vnlBCUSft 
fcfe *t *>fiHfc7' iU^(7*M»ttt 

-36- 

tt**>t4#g*0ttlfc. 

8« / 7 o -*/><«[*»&£ I fc. 

S*W4 »awwty 9 p-*n,&tt(SA-l)m 

(J) ^>>otttMfcjBifcSa«i t\ 
SA-1P*. if, 9 J"<?«tt*l*1?ttT?$f 

t4bt..«l»Mttfr*IS6Lfe77< = 7* 
*7At|»ILkty ? o -**tt(»LSA-lP»tt 
(9 >«9A 1 i»/»i)5 #9779*7 
5 r • f a-y^Mf*** X£3mX6.5i») 
tjfli. O.0IM 9 > «i0.14N*Bft* Mi 7 A 
t*«v»t. pB3.5~ 1 0»B^9141St»B 
Ufc(£tS200V, 12fl»). 

4 ~ 1 71t%»t: 9 7 ? 9 ^7 5 Kfiffi«ili 
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SS2.7«)JblCg«§ fc<7)^, 0.1#<7>SDS*£ 
frMx • /9 I (} UkN*/ 

*t*7l / / **0.05M* V»J x>0.384M, 
pH8.3)lrffl^-C, £f 0 3 OiA)t\ 

t<ll80»ra»©Lfc. fcfi.&MHliyn A 7i 

»fIv-*-t»iiLfc*S*i:, 7^i> 
^ftlttii: H.Ut / * d -* *fcftSA-lP 

*<7)*§S* $A-lPli, #Til70,000(160,000~ 
180.000) t £*1900, 000(800, 000- 1,000.000) 
0)2 ofl/O K £ # ft fc . 170,000<7) t (?) »^ 
lft?*>9. 900,000(7) iflli 5 iftT>J>i t# 

-39- 

ttK* ?5X55ii*ut:iDo'C«l)^Ih 
fc. ^*H,fc-£ftt(2 0 V)tl 8»HJi«L 

ttf M A . aBttffftd OiMfMtNi 
lrtf*7l/*fy ffl»«»«L pH7.2. 0.8 
XlaCf. 0.01*NaN,)+&gL % -BMt?»B 

?9xI«MttA*uaf$AgK ?<t»xtta>t 
\ 'J* 5 ttftKlfcttfcatt. 

IS(2 0 - 2 5 t)T 1 HgfflfiO itf(2 0 1/ 
#)££§■**:. fi?Mi»tM-x 

(2 0H/#)tir kt *o-CS»Lfc. i(7)B 
MX'B««««tt, 5»*Sfc5HX*ifc. 



!HWB2-2B7297(11) 
ifcfti. *fct*tAM;*fl{t % 51{tJ:b8.3 
-8.3-C^ofc. 

(2) 9 ***Cft«tjU*v>r*jEIX*.l 

fcov^-c, ifti*Hittffi»fitf.t: 0 7*9 *7 $ 
■►yjussistaifrwc fcpi*Hi, 

**>«*7*y* *">ftkaa*i»fex*i.o 

kit, $A-lPw»**ttOJ8~0.57**<,fc. 

(3) ^D-t^ftWW^7X(7)ftS 

(DkHtiiUL-C, Z*£tXftatfr* 

iSfa* *¥8KXIMI*t 7>A7r- • yo, 
r-f ^/sait* yx • / »j 2 u «j 

At M*y > f *7 ; y > ? V 0.025M, / »J 
y>0.192M, plS B 3)t"ftS £/* v f"#g** 
?Aftfcfl*>,fc£ t *)J;I::*« **)■**:. 
Cltf)*tt(7)J:ti* Z*«ttXft»lfc# 9 7 * V 
*7 * ¥ X 7 7Y Jl> £<7)*, ^iti 
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KfML + HflttJIfe. 

fit5ooe)tfca(2*aftffi)t, s?-f.p^ 

B-XltfiLtKflr 2 0R*|L.-S*»« 

Mftfctit 0.2iM3 ,3'->>7 $ 
ffift*J8v>fc. 

9 x IpM ft# .fc Rtf; t x w -> fc. 
HtttL-C, Jitt(0|i?UI»Gj7nK 
«,a^UAfl(vf fit v< *xaB» 

aa. m£tttiiB»iit«t(tt*-cttM)ft 

fc*<> * y * o *ffiftSA-iPii, ttv>xK 
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8»ft 8 fi * 

4. ft i a 

X«SKK*ft2TB2«2?Ji|£jR . *8e*8ff 
(7 18 2) #ffl± H 

Ig(591)9910* ^Jj* 
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2) IK M#n<M)VXX>A>-S— ©DNAEW, 

3) tK-^TSD-f PmHtSaoS'?*-/!"*?? 
P«3-Pt-«DNAS9I. *5.fctf 

4) th^75D-f HMB^SS©9 9ftViLl 0 
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(2) 

1 

MM0R1] 1) *-*79?->-7a*:-jr-<DDli 
AE?4\ 

2) *-f Yt-liUV-i ;VXX>A>-9— ©DNAE?fl. 

3) t r-^-*7S a-f mwftm&a'>iri-)V*73 L 

4) fch^-*75D-1'Ffl1r»#ga©9 9&V>L10 
3 ffl©7 5 y KBSg© C^ffl^y^ H S3- H-TS D 

^'WFjJ*, E*«3E©E*liMf lffl'^FTas 

i ©Tj^A'f h ? >xs?x:iy * 

mmmi i) ^-^j^^^pt-^-cDN 

AE#J. 

2) h^^D^7-f;VXI>A>"tJ--©DNABBf!I. 

3) t r-^-^SD-f FflMB#gB©9 9fcV>l,l 0 
3ffl©73 /^^^©C*^^^ F&3- F"f §D 

NAE^s^triits^t^sffi^&^eT-at. # 
«afia*j;^siiffljatffi*asn&, t few-©*?!.® 

[IS*J14] t f^-^scw Ffliffi#ga©c* 
S$H7>F*», 

1) EW#^2ffl75/SSE*J£*m>> JEfctF"?- 
*73 D-f FffiBftga©"^ H» 30 

2) E*9#^3©7S/»E$»£;rr«K 2 2#@©^ 

3) E?9##4©73yffiE?»IS^r-r5, 4 6#@©A 
'J >m V n-f 5/>fcgjfcl,&gS#^7^ F, 

4 ) E5Hft# 5 ©73 /KEJ!l*^rr5iE»t h<-* 
73a-fHMBfl:ga©^^K, *fctt 

5) EW#^6©73/KE?0«^rs. 3#B©'J5> 
>^7XA5^>IC. 4SI©^^=>*«0'fJ/>fc 
g&lx&gJStt'W H* ^StftlS»*B 1 ~ 3 ©7 
IkVA-f V-Jp^ExJV h 5 >X vx ~ y £8&fe. 45 

[»*!! 5 ] fS®«#fc*^TOT©IBi8*!a¥«4# 
Si. 

1) ^~^73n-f FWBttgaRC^'WF©* 
S£lfc 

2) cA^«©jg^ii^ffl))a-p©wgaj«a?E, 

3) ^)7mmm^ tozv 

4) a«u>Kfb;5">gasfflfl^?£rr*. u#3ii 

~ 4 ©7 JWy A-f v-J^ExA' F 7 >X 5?x^5> 9 ft 

[gfctae] t^x*c*-&h*jbi~5©7;ww 50 



ftH¥7-132 033 

TH^T^P^X^xXy?®!®. 
[569I©PilB&@l9I] 
[000 1] 

[ffi£±©fijffl##] r©«Mtt, HK»C^a©j&* 

fc*. IK#L<B> ^-^75D-fHWB#ge (0 
-amyloid precursor protein, APP : £*a<£AP 
PtffW ©-68*n-H-rs^*ffifie?Sllg**e 
6©y/AJC»Da^r-5>xyxr:yJ' (transgen 
ic) Mife©^§lCHTS ft©*??. *-©«t»TN ^Jfeffite 
iMSSgftS ^©SIIIB^ 7"T<b£ < jas&Seiis-e-s id k 

[0002] 

[£*©#*] SiS©58£l^©$SIfK<i:»}> **ttg 
£«&g (DNA) *&©#Ert^ftA^*)W8ife31i-.5C 
tfci:»3, fE©*fe#t*©«iM*»*^«K tt>*> 

H>*^HS»K) fcf£*;ii*t-eg5.J : 5fcfc 0 &<Gor 
doo J. et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Set. , USA, vol.7 
7, p. 7380-7384, 1980 ; Jaenlach R. et al., Cell, vo 
1.32, p. 209-216, 1983) „ £©Eti, fiffi (M© 

^sricticirj, #&hfc 

(Gordon I. and Ruddle P., Science, vol. 214, p. 1244 
-1246. 1981) . StOa^nfe^-ffiMlAtt. F5>X5? 
-> (transgene) £Wi*U -MC^Pt-i'-i 
cDNA^©BM»fir?i:*>SJ«*. DNA©36 

a. E©i9Hjia»8!jasT'b5e3i-r5is^*t<fe5. «f.o 

T, -e©%S©ie*, ^*ttDNA(- <t 0 3- F 5*£g 

a*t£gstt. »fc*©ga*»*ft=ic:toTasft:«ffi 

£*&UTV>3fcS> ^-©ffl#©^©*5^jSTtt> 

ia*©«sa»cisre>5>©«ft;£9iSjBc-r£t i &*r)# 

*5^s«ga©3if!i»s*\ wtttt©BWga©« 
£©«iiwa<»tK -enawwrs©!*, s&ggasn- 

>A>*- (Si, SES«IS>J©tfc;fr£LTra:. 7> 
?-t>Xfe Oatsukl M. et al., Science, vol.241, 
p. 693-595, 1988) @#Stf6ft5. 

[0 0 0 3] ®»*J^*ttDNAT»SE«SnS:, *5 
V^tt-€-©te*. **©*aH*«iet>o&i:v>5S8fttt> 
cn*T?fc*<*nT*D. 4*CPalmlter R.D. and Br 
luster R.L. (Anno. Rev. Genet., vol.20, p. 465-499, 

1986) Gordon I.I. (Int. Rev. of Cytoblol., vo 
1.115, p.171-229, 1989) ^©JS&KfflXifi^&nT 
Vi*. C©h7>X^x-yif|!lteH, 1) 35£i§6-r? 
©»e?«^©in vivo-C©*^. 2) »e*|©£IS*fc 
tt««tlRlltfc«IB<S^©»»TflJffl3n55. 51-*ttD 
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(3) 

3 

attic**), E»W»c&«rt©B;fi*Wg©DNAia?iJ© 

sm^tA-y h kkau cms 1 mmm<owmiH^8. 

mm. BfSa-ASKGordon et al., 1980) 
[0 0 0 4] DNASSAStlfcEtt^T, ffi££gfg 

rttfts. febc©5toa*««t8ssnfce, c©» 

&«in vivoCfcttajSeT^SiSISf <«A«» /-If 

[0 0 0 5] 7*yn-f V-*fctt» -ttTBSHca^ 

(Terry R.D. and Katsman R, Ado. Neurol, vol.14, 20 
P. 496-506. 1983) . TJWM T-*f&#])8t;:tt. 7 
JUVW V-S|^©#JS R«|ft|Eft [nenrof 1 br 1 11 ay 

tangles (NFT), paired helical filaments (PBP) :&> 
&cn&PHFill?.K] . m\H (neuritic plaque * 
1t\t senile plaque) RtfSH73P'f H (amyloid) © 
Jt**«»0» K73n-f HttAPP^64USA»6Tfc 

HM*«MMi*7ao*F7>*gVt5P- (aiyloi 
d angiopathy) T?APP©»«^JiiiftfS8ji.an;fc£i: 

F75— £37gfl (amyloid plaque core protein; A 
PCP) fc£v>tt. 7SD^Fn7ge (3 -amyloid cor 
e protein) (&B. C0#U ^-^SQ* 

fctt/j/A4get#*an5. ^n*js/A4 
sat^) &#tmfmmirrz>t\,>5m& (Yank 

ner B. A. et al., Science, vol.245, p. 417-420, 198 
9) APP*6fl/A4iaW3n. «fc* 

-rSWf©«W)9»7^A'f VHftOMHflHlOft «* 

6. £n*T7/W:yA^TH«©*5*;i'fc&«»«&*»» 40 

&nrv»ft^*», »*^ii. atosn-c^fc^fc©, c 

©<fc5&£Si£imT£*aT!0*fc*>:5&. A 

aesiic a p p ae? *«a*as-a-fc r- 5 >x y ^ 

K&Sfls*), C©APP&h7>Xi>x:iy?»«lBBl'i 
S*IWK:7;^A'f7-«fc«fc»«, Bf»kK7;P5/ 
[0 0 0 6] fijfi, kbOAPPcDNAffl4gfc4H 



<f$M¥7-1 3 2 033 

4 

0*»©W5SS^Sffi*VvCffl©Sn& (Kawabata S. et 
al.. Nature, vol.345, p. 476-478, 1991;QuonD. el 
al., Nature, vol.352, p. 239-241, 1991 ; W Irak D.O. 
et al.. Science, vol.253, p. 323-325, 1991) . LP 

I/, Kawabata G©?8£te. ■*-©&, aKCaStrttT. 

%i$:\m®2Wt (Nature, vol.356, p. 265, 1992) . 

mz. Wl rakBfflUfe, -t©JB!Bgfl;tth7>X 

S?->fc±*fe©T»ttfc>>iV»'5 EiT** (Science, 
28. Feb., 1992) . #SmffiTt>VKOji>©7;kyA 

3«£**> 0)*tfWO9 3/14 2 0 0. WO 9 3/0 
218 9, WO 92/13069. WO 9 2/061 8 
7, WO 91/19810. EP 45170 ORtfWO 
8' 9/06689 bVT'jOmt<nT»Z>ifi* Wf 

6^©«§6£v*-c<&ofcD. #£n&r-?>X^x:^ 
i»»«n;»i:APP©a:i9^5nfttHt.M»ft 

7;vy A-f v-js* x;w»«itti8ats tvcu&w tst> 
ns. rnic^u *^wr^ttj$nfcS5>xv'x- 

7*yA^-imc#5«*fc3£tt£«ilH 
L,fcSWS*bT*59, t©S5|cT?tt*55MT?fPa*n 
ft:h7>X^xr:^^i!i<Krt4» 7;WWT-JPf©S8fi 
MH©»W©&©©H»**S«L', £fc. 7fr*Jf\-1 
T-#tS?«©RlL. SSWi, 7)P!5/A'f7-jS*fifc 

mm&Z i"J -r:^yr-5fc©©JSSS«U#-S "b© t 

[0007] tu»cbiB^fcJ:5c, 7*y/w^-*lt 
mmvit&m&(& m®##i&teti,x\t. phf©» 

BKRr«K75D'f H©Jt3i©2^*i»«. PHFtt7^ 

WK©WK:jl > &n.573CH H«t«. BrW, £ASEfttf 
ffiWa««HC>b«;«-4-S73D^Hitegtt. 7J^A-f 

®^^>e«»ffi#»l (7^WWV-«*>^3«T 

vjs) T-bmetis. *AK7sa-f Hs^arr-s^H 

gStt, ffl^MCHK^n. #H.2kD©3 9~4 2 
IB©73 /Krt>6riU> J3/A4ga*»S**Ci:*»*l|lH 
Lfc (Glenner G. and Wong C.W., BBRC, vol.120, p.l 
131-1135, 1984) . £©75/SE?IJttifeJ&asn (Glen 
ner G. and Wong C.W., 1984 ; Masters C.R. et al.. P 
roc. Natl. Acad. Sci. , USA. vol.82, p. 4245^1249. 1 

985) . *<D7s.;nfimtcn£-Tmmtix»&m 
e©fc©t^<sfe*%>©t?*o&. 

[0 0 0 8] iB¥, thB&jeiBfflSlcDNA^-f^U 

— <t d j8/A4 ae*^trJt«M*#&u-'f x©aa 

(MWm &3-HT5cDNAjJt^W*n, ^©DN 
A&mWifrZ* 6 9 5iB©73/&«fcDtf5 (^©g 
a*A6 9 5t^3) Ci. ^/A4geii. 75/K 
9 7 - 6 9 5©eBfcffiS-r*Ht*t*5*>ofc 
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(4) 

5 

(Kang J. et al., Nature, vol.325, p. 733-736, 198 

7) . M\Z, A69 5£kft\Zt>, t>o£*£VviMXfl> 
APPcDNA CA751, A770) tfimSZttit (Kitaguc 
hi et al., Nature, vol, 331, p.530-532, 1988), Z.<D 
A 7 5 1 m&\ZA 6 9 5 fe 5 6<l#<7)7i= 7 Wtifitt^i* 

- (Kunitz family) <D±V >?Uy-7-K4 >\:\Z* 

— (serine protease inhibitor) (ETFKP I tV$ 
-50 lC**lC*v>«Httfc^r (Kltaguchi et al., 19 

88) o — A7 7 OgSB, A7 5 l<Db 7«ZW> 10 

A 7 5 1, A7 7 0H 3fc^Tv>*. 
W* ^0 3«}t m-<DmtZr? (APP) *>67JV*- 
tf^^X^y^ (alternative splicing) fcj; 
oT4i;5^^^$nT*D (Kitagnchi et al.,198 
8;Ponte P. et al., Nature, vol.331, p.525-527, 19 
88; Tanz R. et al., Nature, vol.331, p. 528-530, 198 

8) * VrfnfeC**»*>£9 9#SO^r^/A4Sa 
W^^TSCt (2 8 7ayK«MfflK^lC, 11- ^ 

[0 0 0 9] 7)Vy/Uv-®l&mm\Z&ttZ>AT>I><D 
ffiSrtJSft*. APP©Vi<^^©3tt(c:M1-2»&aa)R 

#&fpsu mmmtmtzmttzt* *ah*«« 

ens ZtWMfr->Tz. (Wong C.W. et al., Proc. 
Natl. Acad. Sci., USA, vol.82, p.8729-8732, 1985; 
All sop D. et al., NeuroscL Letter, vol.68, p.252- 
256, 1986; Shoji M. et al.. Brain Res., vol.512, 
p. 164-168, 1990a; Shoji M. et al., Am. J. Patho 30 
I., vol.137, p. 1027-1032, 1990b ; ShoJ 1 M. etal., B 
rain Res., vol.530, p. 113-116, 1990c) „ t£t>T> 7 

Z.nt><D$ift*m*T* APP£fc£»»Dffi 

#mz&?z>m&&&&m-z> zl tw&z, 

[0 0 10] APP}t£%mS&iZJKm\Z%m?Zm£n> 

sit* s&mitwmnxb&Kmztiitm&x 

ftS (V^Xfcfch^fck 75/»l^;PT97K<Z>HK 40 
rt*S&n$) ZtftZ* fflfiffltttf (cell-cell adhesi 
on) ^JfflB^b*fcSB^Si8^*y5:LTt^'b©tS 
£$nfc# (Shivers B.D. et al., EMB0. J., vol.7, 
p. 1365-1370, 1988) , lEWfcggm^iKfc^WT* 

sift, &/A4m&w*ftfctem®wmmmzM 
nimm\zMLx\t, ftmmr)tmkm&thTm<z. 

t&f*t<tU tta^tlTV^ (Yankner B.A. et al., 1 
989) o **BT£»«SStt£:lxT« 



1$B1¥7-1 3 203 3 
fcSdtj^Snfc (Yankner B.A etal., 1989) • £ 

n»c^aLT»fta!Vi©tt, 0 /a 4 

fcftlSI§ft^A-rst> £<Dg3feWn vivo ic:fev>T 

(tau) gacD^*tS|»$nfe^T*S (Kowall 
N.W. et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci., USA, vol.88, 
p. 7247-7251, 1991) . fi£oT> /3/A4Sa«*fifcP 

tt. APP0C*«fi}CO»HaW»tt^ r/n^M'**- 

IIfc«fctf»ttffc3n (GandyS. et al-.Proc. Natl. A 
cad. Sci., USA, vol.85, p. 6218-6221, 1988) , £ 
fc, WJfiSaSTICSFfif 5±SGTPjg<&gaT&5G0 
tAPP^ffiS^f StV^fflg (Nishimoto I et al., 
Nature, vol.362, p. 75-78, 1993) fcfcD, APP#* 

^y^wmtz^w^Tz^m&mmznx^z* 

[0 0 11] APP»e^«thCD»&, m21&&fr 
<D&ffi\zftfrr%Z:ttfi9il*>nx\,>Z> (Goldgaber D. e 
t al., Science, vol.235, p. 877-880, 1987) 0 
&m&T)Vy/\<1~?-ffi (familial Alzheimer's dise 

<D) **fc*^T, APP(07^y»#^6 4 2(Kang 
J. et al., mi(DWM\zm^< ;«T* APP<Dffig 
mi 7$/mmmmw L et al., 1987fcl£^T 
SffilX*5) KVa UfcS I 1 e^cD^ggtfSUi. 
&nfc (Goate A. et al. , Nature, vol.349, p. 704-7 
06, 1991 ; NaruseS. et al., Lancet, vol.337, p.978r- 
979, 1991; Tosh i oka K. et al., BBRC,vol.l78, p.114 
1- 1146, 1991; Hardy J. et al., Lancet, vol.337, 
p. 1342-1343, 1991) . mz, ^C75 /KfflHfcfcP h 
e. Gly£v>5ffl<D 7ay^«HOIMUSn 
(Murrell J. et al., Science, vol.254, p. 97-99, 19 
91 ; Chart ler-Harl in H-C et al., Nature, vol.353, 
p. 844-846, 1991) , SOUttT^yA-f 

c ova i <&ga#Ei?fcasi£*fc ut kz> tm?L *> n 

(Dutch-type) OfififfiKtli 
jfa£#575u>f mm<D$r&> /3/A4Saort«> 
gg^APP»7^yK#^6 1 8fCGl u^G 1 n*\ 
<055«S3ES^en^ (LevyB. et ah. Science, vo 
1.248, p. 1124-1126, 1990) „ M\Z\t, &/A4m&<0 
N*fflfflJCD2ffl©7^y»(D«S (7S/K#^5 9 5 
©Lys^Asn^ RtfTS /S*^5 9 6 ©Me t 
j^Leu^ft) ^X^x-x>co^Ktt7;^y/Wv 
-mtWmVZZtW&mtsnminlL et al., Nat 
are Genet, vol.1, p.345-347, 1992), CCD^-f^iX 
•>x-x>S!36^atIi?«nSo ZlOcfc^CAPPfcS 
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(5) 

7 

[o o 1 2] she. st>Ki8tftoTv^ott. mm 
75ch app©£©j:5& 

ttUfiiKiCKgatifeS©*^. ffi»fcttftS*'Ui&«>Ttr> 
APPcDNA&SAUfctHi&KBifflSI 
(embryonic kidney) 112 9 3tt»>£, l$fe-&SC* 
ffil»H9kD&jStHU *©N*«8©73,'»Eai«ft 

£Lfc«8*. e/A4aas»©N*«*>e» 1 6#b© 

L y s "CAP P*t»»SnTV>*CtW»«>o& (Each 10 
P.S. et a!.. Science, vol.248, p. 1122-1124. 199 

o) . i,a»u rorsn-Y HtUTits-rscB. ap 

P«/3/A4ge«»©N5l^tC*«giT«J»rSn^ 
•fSCiat&g-CSO, Eb ch5©W&^CUfcftf« 
* v C«^»tt©/3/A4®ett4^StlT*ift^„ £© 

j^esc, «*fcftpra©K^^©5#3?;wit$g3 

©£C3. APP©yD-fey-»^ice, 1) APPS 
0/A4gB8&#©l 5#§©73/ffiTil!!Efc5$H L S 
10 0 kDfiU©#lfctt«S£fr (secretedderivative) if 
£C*^©te3ffli&£l;:##2n5, 

(secretary pathway) 2) 0/A4gB©SB# 
££ft©»?£tfC*fflffl©&*&*£3©<:7 r 3 : - K£ 

(endosomal/lysosomal pathway) ©2:Pj&*&5i:#;l 
(Golde T.E. et al, Science, vol. 235, p. 
728-730, 1992) . 

to o 1 3] «£ot, ±&mtm.T)vy/-\'C?-mM, 

*7>?& RtfX9x-x>'I!©APP»£^±©3 

«ff©*u»u#£t;fcBiz. cne©2^©ftwfi» 30 

«t*©J:5K»SStiS©^t^5^tt*&*»ftatlT 
V>&V>*t, iltlSAPP7:f-D^ttAPP©:/CH:y-> 
>^©«»&x> KV-v^/U y y--T;MB»fc8* 

tt. En&APP7±n^4ffi*«fe«TSr-5>X5>x 
-y^Bll^fAlt APPO^Dt^»y«i& 

n 6*^-rsfc*©#ffl!tt<j^&fi«-rs t>©t?»«. 

[0 0 14] 

c%w**»^u«fc 5 mni #ssw«, a p p ©•& 
mzm? zft^mm. nv < a. app sjs&©a p p 4» 

-r«fc©T»«. scffiiactu, /3/A4jga©s 

«itt«*IB±-r-5«:»©Slffl©in vivoX?U-x> 

^ss^f-st)©-?**. 

[0 0 15] 

[f8lg«#i*f5fc»©#K] T*y/vfTH»fcWi 
Lfc A P P S3- prSDNAffJfrtmLMMEFSU < 



»IB¥7-1 3 2 03 3 

TSfc^A&n*. aASnfcDNACtt. r-^XS? 
xXy ?»«l©##Ji«T8*&* -Y ^©»TBW© 
Sa L, * S J; 5 & 7n -At* S*1TV» 

•5. e/A4gettAPP©C3tss«!HH«^&*«4n 

S©T, APP©C5|J«fl!|«i«©*©>:fi56Stt, 5/ 
A4S&<HMK«fl&U -e©l8*fcLT. *wr©#g 

©5iftR^*A!«©}g^*^*a ens. 

[0 0 16] *XHe>flK&:AI&. j3/A4Se*^tr 

•ttsct**-es-5^T?»5. *lt, -£©$*, 7 fry 

A-f7-)S«f^r©ISIIfc*ttS73P-f H©ttS> «8S 

ti;**g&©im yu7«a«xwp. ftgtt&ttm 
^rfi^sna^n?**. ±it. cjfttt©APPmRNA 

W©«B&Att, j3/A4ga©+r«)Sl®0f73/ 
»©SaS»^7^0^fi3- HtftDNABIttt 

«fc 0. AP P©x> H»/-T*/U yy'-vAteKfc* 
H-*^n-fey-»yc36ft:*€r&U ^Df7- £©« 

©ttg, jKrt-c©*fi«>73D-f Kwssiatssn*. 

ftoT, *a»MT?»^ana:h5>X^xXyir»« 
tt. APPget^n7=-7-1fi©«S^ <&£V> 

e. rtffiitA p p t#A*nfc^3iEttge^3E©fflsfp 

ffl^Sin vivoTW^*ft»©#fflJM$ 

©TSbD, 7)\>yj\-t T-^&gai©a^ic 
[0017] *»w©BWtt. /s/A4sec«s-rs 

APP©C*«MI«lfc, RtW©7^n^*#WB)B* 
flft©«iaCil*IC»S*l/»S&»K'i&gfeDNAE 
59. BfW. i(fi*«^DNAS*f Sr*5>XS>x=5>» 

ftttea*re z t-vs> o , *5sw©^rffltt t ltb. 
ww&r^jv^A^T-jfiteaairoin vivo x^u-x 

>y©fc»R:fflVi5c:i*tTifSc:fe»5. *KW© 
WiitLTB. ^©h^xyxX^aWWlAPP© 

Uft* iWMis^^gaoHW. f J7«a©«un. 
■rfcft. c:n*Ta&nTv»sAPPffle?»Ah7> 

xyiZyi'VWCttt, *07^yA-fr-)SCiS 
[0 0 18] 

MtlKffi *icKa-rs*jfi«f!i«. DNABPl «-& 

(fusion) r-7>Xi?xXy^v>X^Sifffl 
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(6) 

9 

cooi9] $mmi 

pj3A/NORj3, P/3A/FAD0, P0A/DJ3, 
p j3 A/ A N O R 0 Ktfp 3 A/N L j8 
^S$^S^^§W»e^^T»<t5^^l/fco IE 
^fchAPPcDNA0^^;^^H (7S/S 
##1#B#617#B) t0/A4MSK:ffl^f^A 
PP(DC*ia«[| (7£/S6#^5 9 7#B#6 6 9 5# i0 
B) t^ffl^ite^ (£n&NOR0£P£S) Norton 

R.M. et al (Gene, vol.77, p. 61-68, 1989) <D^mz 
m^f&hlto poly (A) RNA (# 

6516-1 ; Clootechlt) feHWiU RT-PCR&lCj; 
DthKcDNA^^U-fc^fcUfc. 
-fV- (primer) tt, U/t— X^V-BAP P- 6 

(E0J#*f7) , -fe>A;/^T-BAPP-7 (I2#J 
S^8) ; t>X^Y-BAPP-10 (EW3*I 

9) . D/t-X^'fT-BAPP-l 2 (E#J## 

10) r, zLtiz&mm \zm^t>^xm ^z>z.t\z& 20 

0> NORj8^«Lfco £^<*nfcNOR0Ki> 2* 

<&NOR0fcJu XbalMM. PGEM3ZH (Pr 
omegaSh) ©X b a I 8Bft'\»AU ZLOif&^SA:^ 

P (pGEM3Z/N0Rb) &*»SftfcTiii|BSl^ 
3"3f>'8iJftjfc#; (dideoxy chain-termination) (Sange 
r et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci.» USA, vol.74, p. 5 
463-5468, 1977) \ZkZ>is-?7^>i/>>f%m\ NO 

[0 0 2 0] Dj3 (BB^S^ltfiB?II#^3CD^Ufc 30 

fcfcO) tt, £*»fcNOR0£|f9C«ETfcS*<, D 
i3ttAPP7^/S#^6 1 8 \ZG 1 uj^^G 1 n'MD 

:*A^-T* FADjSteAPP7*y»##6 4 2K:*5 
WtVa 1 e^<0&g£fto£«tt7;l^W 

^-*itC&^^-r^. Dfl&tfFADjSfc* * 

OAPPcDNA ttang J. et a!., 1987) 3' MQ>& 
3-HS««3 0bp^W5o CtlZtt, HJlBt 
h)fficDNA^-f!/^U-&SICHor t on^O^j* 40 

£\ BAPP-10* BAPP-6, BAPP-70 
U;^^7-f^BAPP-8 (E^S-^1 

1) , t>X^7-BAPP-2 (SMS^l 

2) » J&JctfU/t-X^-f 7-BAPP.-1 5 (SJ#J 
S-^13) £/fl^£ 0 FADj3<B»<g\ BAPP-1 
0, BAPP-6, BAPP-70E 
>fY-BAPP-3 (E^1S^14) , ir>x^-rv 
-BAPP-9 (K#l#**15) *3<fctfBAPP-l 5 



Wffi¥7-13 20 3 3 

10 

[0 0 2 1] ANOR j8 (K^J#^5CD^^H©N«il 
£Me ttfttJfllkfcfc©) tt. 1 7<B©7^/®*^^ 
«^jf^A^^Hm:^A*l»ttt. 3#WfcNOR 
j8£pgi;«irC&5o ANOR&\t±>X7?<1 V-B 
APP-13 (ffi#)#^l 6) £<J:tfBAPP-l 2* 
fflVi, pGEM3 Z/NOR0fc*fLPCR£fTV^ -f 
hft««S«fc. ««3tl^»rmipGEM3Z 

vC*COEm>jEU$£?i&Lfco NL 3 (6J*J#^6 
(Z)^H©Nffll:Me t WJDLfct)©) ttANOR 

ir^^-rv-BAPP-14 (mm% 

17) ^BAPP-12^k PGEM3Z/N 

oRflfc^LPCR&fT^ -i^-h&mmziktto 

®feitftfctomtvGEMZZtZ!?U-->>f2tU f 

nl &texv*~7>m<Dm&kT)vy;\'tv~m\ztt 

JSTSfcCDT, APP©75>»§^5 9 5C0Ly s 
Asn\ 3&^7^/»#-^5 9 6 0Me t^Leu^ 

[0022] ±E&«»^&8«3i**fcfc© 

>A >*- £ SttaftWeS^ p C A G G S 
(Niwa H. et al., Gene, vol.108, p. 193-200, 1991) 
<fcD2.3kb£r>t*Sal I/Pst I iBflslcJ; DiiO 
OfflU £n*^n-->^^- pBluescript (St 
ratageneSOO Sall/Pst I«ft^ffAU pB 
s CAG-2^*-£«|£Lfc (01) . 21© 2. 3 
kbKfrO*fctt> ±ffix>A>1f- /ynq&^-04S 

X B3X^VX 3' ffl3#3-H®^e«S) 

sntv^o cDNA^^s^fcviBWffle 

fli. IS3X^V>OEcoRlSffilrifA5n^o ^ 
OpB sCAG-20Ec oR I SS&fc^ffiBWJWE^ 
NOR3, F AD j3> ANOR/3, RtfNL0«> 

#aDNA»r)t*}fXU h7>X^i-7?^X* 

Fp 3A/NOR0* P/3A/FAD/3, 
PJ8A/D3. P3A/ANOR/3, Rtfp]3A/NL 

pzm&Ltt (02) . v^xiffliasaiE^DNA^ 

AfCtt, znBM&mmt&QSa \ I/BamHIlS 

[0 0 2 3] ifr CCD»^Ctt, DNAS«fcb^0> 

ttifi* Z<D1t#>\Z\t Maniatis T. et al (Molecular CI 
oniog, A. Laboratory Hanoal, 1982) <0S(ipBDNA 

^acoDNABB^jtt, S'-^x^v^fccfcoaKsn 
[0024] 2 i mmmm<o®&wtti^<D 

DNA3SA 
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(7) 



ftBW-l 32033 



11 



12 



18HBS8I&HU KKii!i3i:ELT*ofcB6C3Fltt 

Bant**), ®az.mitn*>z. @iR$n&Efr& 

e^ffl»C#«EfSWte^ffi (cunulus cell)««Ml£ 
b, 3S3t:ffij?S> DNA&Ax-C-PS. 3 71=, 5% 
C0 2 a«*ft=TTff#Sns. »SU<tt. 30mm 
g/^rUtni'Ajla^fV'a (bacteriological di 
sh ) (No. 333656, Nunctt) ±. Ml 6»gSi8 (Whit tin 
gnamD.G., J. Reprod. Pert., vol.4, p.7-21, 1971) 
5 0 *t 1 drop (/*57-f >16i-vmt>nZ) 

an*. h7>xi?->s^tr»s«iwm. ±i£©# 
>^snit, EE-cuVtsjwste*^. uBiiajfflEfc* 

[0 0 2 5] ^CNOR/JMS^^- (p0A 

/NOR/3) #5#Sft*DNA©3»Afc:PV>Ti¥Sl|»C 

«?Kf5«i. d 0 a/nor Bm-ammm&mz 
fc®ffl-c€r5#«re*3. *-rs«jfc. p pa/nor 

>L\ tt< ^{bX^3?o.«>A (ethldium bronlde) ©Bt 

3F«, m%ttmimmiz&z®te (c©«£. sai 

ItBamHIjfiSflSV^njS:) . t&<0.8%7JJn- 



^«#*&lim©^tMy 1 fflteJaEffigev 

ffif&ttAStl-S (Hogao B. etal., Manipulating the H 
ouse Bmbryo, 1986). r-5^^~>S^tr»l Ott 1 
©DNAjgjft (*si2 o o one-© h5>xj;->^ 

A*stt&E»> «^K!o>iBia«f*K#an, 

MSDayl (75^SB£Day lifJgrT*) 

©i cRfifflT^^tt^rt^atsn-s. &m&&» 

10 fc^Vtfxail&ffSfflgTSSTSmsnS. us 

(founder) tt, <fi©* r-7>XJ?i-y tSf 
ES*. *©F1?J&£#&£ (*tt&«SP**!t^©» 

Tf«[te«#sna) . *»i o~3 oiiBfcr-r^T® 
&. 

[0 0 2 6] Sllfcfi, —30>mthT. 0A-NOR 
# J8 r-5>XS>->£ V^ljjfflte«KlcaAUT#6 

«anfcT«>xE©», ftAsn&K©«HiS©^8& 

fiF©*. Hi»h5>x^xr:2/d?ii(ait!RI€SnfcF0 

[0027] 



0A-UOR0 b5*Xi?~>&n*Z 



»tiufca©tt ox) 



£A— NORyff 120/560 

[0028] amc*sn*i5fc, 4*nfci2ois 

©•7>>X3S, 3 6BStt, b7>Xi>3L-v>7W)<8n:8> 
ofc. 2in6©T^X*g|WUfcil6m, IBS (0 3 0 
4) tt, *S«)1 0aBT?-t©S36&»€r*»aSTl^ 
3 1E5 (1 1 0 2) ti#«ffi£SSLTHfc. tt©h5> 
X5>x=y*IM&tt, £«10~3 0BB**Ctt. IE* 

©B#F*«lR6ft, *«l«#»t^3nft:. -tLT. /- 

£f£frfcV>, f231©3fiV» 5 *Mfc (0 2 0 2. 0304, 
1 0 0 2. 1 1 0 2, 1 3 0 1) &g*Lfc. . eir© 

[0 0 2 9] mmm3 h?>xy->lil*©mRNA 



(21) 



v9x<pjl: (%) 
35 (29) 



40 



h5>Xi?->lS5R©mRNA38Si«. 0 3 0 4. 1 1 
0 2$&3*r/3A-NOR/3 h7>xyi=?i'T^7 
©3RiRfc*V»T/— !f^ayh«W*ffar3&. h9 
^X^x^y^SMfcRt^r-^X^x^y^V^X© » 



IK&^tf&SfflHB.kD, iRNAtWl. 2 0wg© 
iRNASl.l %7H D-X/ 1 . 1 M*J>A7^t 

'f-t?-^3>» [5XSSC (1XSSC=0. 1 5M 
NaCl. 1 5mM Na-citrate, pH7.4). 5 0% 
2ft)VZn73 H. 5mM EDTA, 5mg/ml©&S 
D-^rDNA. 5X DenhardtK3I^SS-&tf] ©*t?. 4 
2"CK:T2^mtrt)fc. »»t?. 5>^AK^7'f5> 

^i/fccDNA^D-^ (nor/sbtw asa^fts-a- 

•jy-f-tr— >3>*fro&. E*6:tt4 2-CCTl 8B5W 
frt3&. 0. 1XSSC/0. 1*SDS«P. 5 

6*C. 2 0irWff-3*i. 7^ > ;P3'-tt-8 0 , CKT. 2 
4~7 2^RB*L& («aiX^U->+3^y^XAR 
-5 7'fJ^ffi«) . y-1f>^Dyh»Bf©-WSH 
3l:st. 031113:. a«?Sn&h5>X57x=s;^io 
«J*«S©3-fe. fctt«l$i«©3fi^0 3 0 4, 1 1 0 2, 
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13 

So fflra*, 0 3 0 4T?H rtftttOA6 9 5mRNA 

(~3.4kb)<Ds^jt^ -i omm^by>zv 
->m&imii<D5m (-uw i i o 2« 

V>£fcfc, h7>X^x^^T^Ttt, A6 9 5m 
RNAjWMWbT^* 1 1 0 2Rtf 0 3 0 4 

<0gtV>7)V%&M) A6 9 5mRNA<Z>tefcA 

75 1 <-3.8kb), RtfA7 7 0 (-3,8 5kb) 
mRNAfcfflSLTV>*©*««#* (PJ&tf, 1102 
Rtf0 3 0 4©«tf>:/;l>*«H) . fc*&<, 
©NOR0<&^§S«<0ilfe£, ftftftCOAPPmRNA 

[0 0 3 0] &JSW4 9xX^>7Dy h«Wf 
13 A-NOR0 h7>Xi?ir^ite^l>7>X 
^y^ltt (3>hn-;w ©v^xflSiftOAPP 

ge*^*^ b£> Shivers B.D. & (1988) 

lK*T**^tt3/4*6«|»lx&. 5 0 
tig&W>7)l>&l 0/1 6%Tris-Tricine SDSy;P 
fcT«fttM»fcf#U P*>7W> (Innno 

bilm-P membrane) ^XUZ ho^fuy^^ y>J (elect 
roblotting) fcJcDWfSWfc. *nyh£«APP 
ffi#W6 1C [APPOC*Sffl^?H (6 6 0#@ 
*6 6 9 5#B).ICJrt-*l>**tt#;aoJi M. et a 
I. » 1990c] (1/500**0 fcKJ63li\ ECL (Amers 

APPga©t&ffl£ii*fc. 
[0 0 3 1] tfxX*>7ny WWf©-«*H4fc« 
T. B4fc«> 1 l»Oh7>Xyi^7^^Xi 

^, 2in*T«»*nTvs*q|fL»«APP UoformO 
f%tttf-fXK*S-r*ttl 2 0 -k bjKflWHKo^ 

ec* *H^**fch9>xy->**0«e (i 

1.4kD) n-*»>y>P ttt^cBtfciWP 

LT»*. «MC fft>ft8 (5-6f») tt, 0 2 0 2, 
1 0 0 2, 1301 h?>X?Ji-y>7W}m->7MZ 

nsn*. L*u»*ts, coittTB, i5/A4se 
jcffl^-r^-4. 2 kD©A>Hf*»m$nr, ^<©s 
a sp^cfc h 9 >x y * mmr-pi** & nrv>fc 

[0032] nmm 5 tt#*m>&v»x«®ftffi« 



(8) #H¥7-13 2 03 3 

=^^iktt»6ft«jiie«trftaBBfi:#u $iapp 

-y?T?X, &tf#h^>X^x-^T>J;XT& 

flWBft«HUU 4X/T9*W7^ftP (PBS* 
MK> fcTlBIWHJfc*. /l77>{>^iU 5 /xm 

»T?^Dy*>y*trK »»fc*Ranfc»# (1/ 
500) £H«3ttfc. EJStt. 3»HHfttlr^ * 

a> 2*m> . eictks^-k*^/*-**^-- 

iflg'&ft (avidin-biotin peroxidase complex : ABC) 

tsj^^tirfco ztit>(z>Rfo\z. mmm (abc^ 

h: Burlingame. USA)©«B*S#irefr 

/X-^v^-iffc, 3,3' -diamioo benzidin 
e (DAB)/NiCl 2 |CT»fe> RTISIfcanSo Wt<0«*fi 

K/6£-f*Slftfc, WWfcyX/l' (Nissul) Ifeefctf;* 
Wfc. 

[00 3 3] j3 A-NOR/3-0 3 04«JK(Dh^>X 
vx~y h v >XS>x=y »MUHU 

fr^^^x;wftfiTHMrr«i, £<0h7>x^x- 

»«f«ECD C A3 «*ft>M> t bfcWMM4Uira>tt 
KoStt, K«*cfbK ■6»fl99K«Srr. flA 
-NORj5-0 3 0 43Rjtt0)h^>X^x-y^||ftK 
» Wfrt#h^>Xyx-y^»«l]!(rafrt&SiAPPtt 
*©-r)W6 !CT»flT*t#h9>X?xr:yjr» 
ttWWJtfctt^ h9>X^x-iy^ft«JHT?tt, ffeft 

&mt. *!»&h, isj^o»3Wiiiiafc«t9i<m6n 

ft. 3EIC»ttR«tt, MO#S9snCA£ttfc. 

fc. Hi;±3&BrStt, ««>«iff [W6 3N ; APP 
©N**«0^?F (18#B^^3 8«a) 
1-£$W*;:ShoJi M. et al. t 1990c] ftJHWrfejLSn 

40 [0 0 34] i3A-NORj5-0 3 04««C?)h^>X 

p*= y ^fttturaM-t* h ^ >x s^x- y^mmmw 

frtftyUTWia (astrocyte) &#SMfc*frr*it 
GFAP (glial fibrillary acidic protein) ttfrt 
S^^i^St, h^>X^x-y^ft«rWT?^*h^> 
X^xny^Krttfcit^ Affi&g, MW. WffifSJSffi 

Sii^n (Beach T. G. et al., Glia, vol.2,p.42(M3 
6, 1989), ««6<H5^6«BI«*l9«e. WfiJfflfi 
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(9) 



WI8¥7-13 2 03 3 



15 



16 



#*.&n3. 0A-NOR0-O3O4*«!©h?>X 

>»x=-y 9W*mmw m v ? >xs>x:= v * mm® 

-2 8 (IharaY. et ah. Nature, vol.304, p.727-73 
0, 1983) T^Jfr&SJSS-B-St, h5>X5>x=y* 

»sn& [08(a)] . cci^aiBtts^e^h^^ 

X^xn»;iriiiBiJ15ittta»6€,nA^ [08(B)] . 
[0 0 3 5] h5>XS?x-y?T9X©£#?g£ei 
9 09©(A)«j3A-NOR/3-O 3 04 

^J>ir??TW (¥&**) Rtf#h7>XS?x 
-yVWT* (^*±2r) ©^^jSHJiftD. (B)ttS 
A-NOR/3-0304 h7>Xi?x-y>?-?V?,<n± 

[0036] 

[52W©2&£] *55^©h5>xyx=v^v>>Xtt. 
T^XUBft^fiESnsjS^-^SeSfrK^SUjS. 



*w^s©ic*»ftaiwsa^Ta^MK:ta#sn#<5 
;r©a$m83ra&iBT£jw*i&#3ft&&. ^ 

5>X -?x=s> ^ibfeRttffJI©* h 9>Xi>x=y £ 

[0 037] 

BBEISHJ: 1 
K?|J©SS : 5 1 

sm<om-.&m 

ffl©» 

E#l©Sg : cDNA to mRNA 

jfsni 

: t h (homo sapiense) 

■swxMt : 

TV 



ATG CTG CCC GGT TTG GCA CTG CTC CTG CTG GCC GCC TGG ACG GCT CGG 
Met Leu Pro Gly Leu Ala Leu Leu Leu Leu Ala Ala Trp Thr Ala Arg 



10 



15 



30 



1 5 
GCG 
Ala 

[0 0 3 8] B2#J#^: 2 
miO>&* : 2 9 7 

&¥\<Dmm : cDNA to mRNA 

GAT GCA GAA TTC CGA CAT GAC TCA GGA TAT GAA GTT CAT CAT CAA AAA 
Asp Ala GIu Phe Arg His Asp Ser Gly Tyr Glu Val His His Gin Lys 

15 10 15 

TTG GTG TTC TTT GCA GAA GAT GTG GGT TCA AAC AAA GGT GCA ATC ATT 
Leu Val Phe Phe Ala Glu Asp Val Gly Ser Asn Lys Gly Ala He He 

20 25 30 

GGA CTC ATG GTG GGC GGT GTT GTC ATA GCG ACA GTG ATC GTC ATC ACC 
Gly Leu Met Val Gly Gly Val Val He Ala Thr Val He Val He Thr 

35 40 45 

TTG GTG ATG CTG AAG AAG AAA CAG TAC ACA TCC ATT CAT CAT GGT GTG 
Leu Val Met Leu Lys Lys Lys Gin Tyr Thr Ser He His His Gly Val 

50 55 60 

GTG GAG GTT GAC GCC GCT GTC ACC CCA GAG GAG CGC CAC CTG TCC AAG 
Val Glu Val Asp Ala Ala Val Thr Pro Glu Glu Arg His Leu Ser Lys 
65 70 75 80 



51 



: t h (homo sapiense) 



48 



96 



144 



192 



240 
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(10) 



4MFF7-1 3203 3 



17 18 
ATG CAG CAG AAC GGC TAC GAA AAT CCA ACC TAC AAG TTC TTT GAG CAG 288 
Met Gin Gin Asn Gly Tyr Glu Asn Pro Thr Tyr Lys Fbe Phe Gin Gin 

85 90 95 

ATG CAG AAC 297 
Met Gin Asn 



[0 0 3 9] 3 

$tm<D&i£ : 2 9 7 

m<D& : 10 

mFHomm - cdna to * 
mm 

GAT GCA GAA TTC CGA CAT GAG TCA GGA TAT GAA GTT CAT 
Asp Ala Glu Phe Arg His Asp Ser Gly Tyr Glu Val His 

15 10 
TTG GTG TTC TTT GCA CAA GAT GTG GGT TCA AAC AAA GGT 
Leu Val Phe Phe Ala Gin Asp Val Gly Ser Asn Lys Gly 

20 25 
GGA CTC ATG GTG GGC GGT GTT GTC ATA GCG ACA GTG ATC 
Gly Leu Met Val Gly Gly Val Val lie Ala Thr Val lie 
35 40 45 

TTG GTG ATG CTG AAG AAG AAA CAG TAC ACA ICC ATT CAT 
Leu Val Met Leu Lys Lys Lys Gin Tyr Thr Ser He His 

50 55 60 

GTG GAG GTT GAC GCC GCT GTC ACC CCA GAG GAG CGC CAC 
Val Glu Val Asp Ala Ala Val Thr Pro Glu Glu Arg His 
65 70 75 

ATG CAG CAG AAC GGC TAC GAA AAT CCA ACC TAC AAG TTC 
Met Gin Gin Asn Gly Tyr Glu Asn Pro Thr Tyr Lys Phe 
85 90 

ATG CAG AAC 
Met Gin Asn 



%M%i : b h (homo sapiense) 

theft* : b r^-*73D< HffiBfc©C*ffl'W 
H 



CAT CAA AAA 
His Gin Lys 
15 

GCA ATC ATT 
Ala He He 
30 

GTC ATC ACC 
Val He Thr 

CAT GGT GTG 
His Gly Val 

CTG TCC AAG 
Leu Ser Lys 
80 

TTT GAG CAG 
Phe Glu Gin 
95 



96 



144 



192 



240 



288 



297 



[0 0 4 0] E?JS^: 4 
BfllODgS : 2 9 7 

BS^JOfflgf : cDNA to mRNA 40 
W\ 

GAT GCA GAA TTC CGA CAT GAC TCA GGA TAT GAA GTT CAT CAT CAA AAA 
Asp Ala Glu Phe Arg His Asp Ser Gly Tyr Glu Val His His Gin Lys 

15 10 15 

TTG GTG TTC TTT GCA GAA GAT GTG GGT TCA AAC AAA GGT GCA ATC ATT 
Leu Val Phe Phe Ala Glu Asp Val Gly Ser Asn Lys Gly Ala He He 

20 25 30 

GGA CTC ATG GTG GGC GGT GTT GTC ATA GCG ACA GTG ATC ATC ATC ACC 
Gly Leu Met Val Gly Gly Val Val He Ala Thr Val He He He Thr 
35 40 45 



b h (bono sapiense) 



48 



96 



144 
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(11) 



#BS¥7-1 32 0 33 



19 



20 



TTG GTG ATG CTG AAG AAG AAA CAG TAC ACA TCC ATT CAT CAT GGT GTG 192 
Leu Val Met Leu Lys Lys Lys Gin Tyr Thr Ser He His His Gly Val 

50 55 60 

GTG GAG GTT GAC GCC GCT GTC ACC CCA GAG GAG CGC CAC CTG TCC AAG 240 
Val Glu Val Asp Ala Ala Val Thr Pro Glu Glu Arg His Leu Ser Lys 
65 70 75 80 

ATG CAG CAG AAC GGC TAC GAA AAT CCA ACC TAC AAG TTC TTT GAG CAG 288 
Met Gin Gin Asn Gly Tyr Glu Asn Fro Thr Tyr Lys Phe Phe Glu Glu 

85 90 95 

ATG CAG AAC 297 
Met Gin Asn 



[0041] mmn: 5 
: 3 0 9 

mpxomm : cdna to qrna 

GAA GTG AAG 
Glu Val Lys 
1 

CAT CAT GAA 
His His Gin 

GGTGCAATC 
Gly Ala He 
35 

ATC GTC ATC 
He Val He 
50 

CAT CAT GGT 
His His Gly 
65 

CAC CTG TCC 
His Leu Ser 

TTC TTT GAG 
Phe Phe Glu 

[00423 mmn: e 

$m<0&$ : 3 0 9 

: cDNA to mRKA 

GAA GTG AAT 
Glu Val Asn 
1 



: t h (homo sapiense) 



ATG GAT GCA 
Met Asp Ala 
5 

AAA TTG GTG 
Lys Leu Val 
20 

ATTGGACTC 
He Gly Leu 

ACC TTG GTG 
Thr Leu Val 

GTG GTG GAG 
Val Val Glu 

70 

AAG ATG CAG 
Lys Met Gin 
85 

CAG ATG CAG 
Gin Met Gin 
100 



GAA TTC 
Glu Phe 

TTC TTT 
Phe Phe 

ATG GTG 
Met Val 
40 

ATG CTG 
Met Leu 
55 

GTT GAC 
Val Asp 

CAG AAC 
Gin Asn 

AAC 
Asn 
103 



CGA CAT GAC TCA GGA TAT GAA GTT 
Arg His Asp Ser Gly Tyr Glu Val 

10 15 
GCA GAA GAT GTG GGT TCA AAC AAA 
Ala Gin Asp Val Gly Ser Asn Lys 
25 30 
GGC GGT GTT GTC ATA GCG ACA GTG 
Gly Gly Val Val He Ala Thr Val 
45 

AAG AAG AAA CAG TAC ACA TCC ATT 
Lys Lys Lys Gin Tyr Thr Ser He 
60 

GCC GCT GTC ACC CCA GAG GAG CGC 
Ala Ala Val Thr Pro Glu Glu Arg 
75 80 
GGC TAC GAA AAT CCA ACC TAC AAG 
Gly Tyr Glu Asn Pro Thr Tyr Lys 
90 95 



48 



96 



144 



192 



240 



288 



%M%i : k h (homo sapiense) 



CTG GAT GCA GAA TTC CGA CAT GAC TCA GGA TAT GAA GTT 
Leu Asp Ala Glu Phe Arg His Asp Ser Gly Tyr Glu Val 
5 10 15 
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(12) 



WHff7-l 3 2033 



CAT CAT CAA AAA TTG GTG TTC TTT 
His His Gin Lys Leo Val Phe Pbe 
20 

GGT GCA ATC ATT GGA CTC ATG GTG 
Gly Ala lie lie Gly Leu Met Val 
35 40 
ATC GTC ATC ACC TTG GTG ATG CTG 
He Val lie Thr Leu Val Met Leu 

50 55 
CAT CAT GGT GTG GTG GAG GTT GAC 
His His Gly Val Val Glu Val Asp 
65 70 
CAC CTG TCC AAG ATG CAG CAG AAC 
His Leu Ser Lys Met Gin Gin Asa 
85 

TTC TTT GAG CAG ATG CAG AAC 
Phe Pbe Glu Glu Met Gin Asn 
100 103 

[0 0 4 3] BB#I##: 7 
BBajCDfte : 2 6 

BB?J 

TTCTGCATCC GCCCGAGCCG TCCAGG 

[00441 mmmn: s 

mi<D&2 : 2 9 

sm 

GCTCGGGCGG ATGCAGAATT CCGACATGA 
[0 0 4 5] 9 
B2?flC0g$ : 2 5 



GCA GAA GAT GTG GGT TCA AAC AAA 
Ala Glu Asp Val Gly Ser Asn Lys 
25 30 
GGC GGT GTT GTC ATA GCG ACA GTG 
Gly Gly Val Val He Ala Thr Val 
45 

AAG AAG AAA CAG TAC ACA TCC ATT 
Lys Lys Lys Gin Tyr Thr Ser He 
60 

GCC GCT GTC ACC CCA GAG GAG CGC 
Ala Ala Val Thr Pro Glu Glu Arg 
75 80 
GGC TAC GAA AAT CCA ACC TAC AAG 
Gly Tyr Glu Asn Pro Thr Tyr Lys 
90 95 



144 



192 



240 



288 



m\OWSi\ U/t-X^^-DNA, BAPP-6££#tt 

1L 



26 

30 fi^J^arir^X^^-fT-DNAo BAPP-7££tftt 



+40 



CTCTAGAGAT GCTGCCCGGT TTGGC 

[0 0 4 6] mmmn: 1 o 

E#l<Z>g£ : 3 0 

mmo® : mm 
h#n^~ : mm® 

m\ 

GGCTCTAGAG CATGTTCTGC ATCTGCTCAA 



29 



25 

mmvteWl: >J/t-X^-fT-DNAc BAPP-12£«ft 



30 
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(13) 



#8B¥7-132033 



coo47] mmn-. 

K?iJ©gS : 2 1 



1 1 



mm 

GTCTTGTGCA AAGAACACCA 
[0 0 4 8] BBJ^S^: 1 2 
B2*l©fiS : 2 1 
B38I©S : 
«©» : -*« 

h^d^- : mm 
monm ■■ mm. 

TTGGTGTTCT TTGCACAAGA 

[0049] sm^: 1 3 
mm<D&t< : 2 4 

mm : -*« 

GGATCCAACT TCAGAGGCTG 
[0 0 5 0] Wm^\ 14 
Wm$& : 2 1 

£©»:-*» 



CTGT 



m% : fct 

6tfll©*HS: 'jn-X^-YV-DNA. BAPP-8££tttt 



21 

xmm : &l 

mm<D»m ■■ -t:>x:/7--r v-dna. BNt-ztzntt 



21 

+EM. : 

a? E7H©i*f8: Un-xy^-fT-DNA. BAPP-15££ft 



: fcU 

mmomi: y a— xy^-f t— dna. BAPP-3t*#tt 

fc 0 



GGTGATGATC ATCACTGTCG 1 
[0 0 5 1] E*JS*: 15 
E50©g3 : 2 1 
KB©ffl : tSBS 
«©»:-*« 

E?o©as 

GCGACAGTGA TCATCATCAC i 
1 6 



[0052] 

mmo&z : 3 8 

fg©R : -#« 
]>#n-;>- : BHtt 
E5iJ©aS : ffii©gtB& 

GGCTCTAGAG ATGGAAGTGA 

[0 0 6 3] mm&n: n 

6B8I©63 : 3 8 



21 

♦jgjf : tzL 

E*J©»»:-fe>X 75 -TV-BAA. BAPP-9i«f*tt 



21 

£#S : 

^©ttSh-feVX^-fV-BNA. BAPP-13fc«W* 



ACATGGATCC AGAA1TCC 

50 <S©S:-*® 
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(14) 



ftlB¥7-1 32 03 3 



25 



26 



h$ny- : mm. 
mmowm ■. torn 

mm 

GCCTCTAGAG ATGGAAGTGA ATCTGGATGC AGAATTCC 



*m> : 



[01] *-f Mflti'MJl'XX^A^iJ— /n>7MJ 
*s-#y>, *yfu*-9-*m** 75X5 Hp Bs 
C AG- 2(0^5X5 HTy^Jfe^L/tHT**. 10 

[02] t^h^fln^^^I>A>t- /-VYV 
^-^T^^r/nt-^-fcNORfl. D/3. FAD 
0. ANORj5RtfNL/3i:£i|6-&US:'fr«h5>'X5> 
->&&bUfc0T?*S. 

[03] 0A-NOR0 h7>Xi?xns/?V>X (1 
1 02, 0 3 04) mWb7>Xz?^-y!r^r?Zfr 

[04] 0A-NOR0 h7>XJ>x=y^V<>x;&tf -2P 

# h ? >x 5>x= ? * t*x a> hm.h*jmm<DV 

8tAPPfft#W6 1Ct?»S. 

[05] <A)«0A-NOR/3-O3O4h7>Xi>x 
Xyi'ijm ■eLT(B)tt#h5>X5?x^^^V>> 



38 

[06] (A)ttj3A-NOR0-O 3 04 h^>X£/x 

[073 (A)kt/3A-NORj8-0 3 04 h5>X^x 

[08] (A)«/3A-NORi3-0304 h7>X^x 
-y**ML (B)tt*h9>^^xr:5rirv9XKfc 
1-28 C£«ftfl£jftM®MI 

[09] (A)«0A-NORj3-O3O4h?>X^x 
r:y^v^XRc;#h^>X^x-y^Tf>XO^#^ 
JCCfctK (B)tt0A-NOR0-O3O4h5>X5? 



[01] 



[04] 




l 1 3 4 j 6 7 I 9 » 11 U 



1 0 

1 1 

12 



-v9im (02 02) 
(D305) 
(04<fl) 

-r*m (0804) 
(1 002) 
(1 004) 

■?*m (i3oi) 

(1303) 
7i?Sfi* (1 4 02) 
(1501) 

??ttttr (i S04) 



Sad 
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[02] 



[H3] 




1102 0304 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 
1 k b-#>- 



-7/1 kb 
-2J8 



1, 


6. 


1 1 


B 


3, 


7, 


12 


JRUt 


3, 


8, 


13 




4, 


0. 


1 4 


*tt 


5, 


10, 


1 5 


SftJ* 
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NOVEL COMPO NENT OF AMYLOID IN 
Al 7HFIMER'B DISEASE AND METHODS FOR USE OF SAME 

STATEMENT OF GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

This invention was made with Government support under Grant No. A605131 
5 awarded by the National Institutes of Health. 

RELATED U.S. P ATENT APPLICATIONS 

This application is a continuation in part of U.S. patent application serial no. 
08/1 14.393. filed on August 30, 1993. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

10 field of the Invention 

This invention relates to diagnosis and treatment of neuronal abnormalities, in 
particular the deposition of amyloid plaques characteristic of Alzheimer's 
Disease. 

nasc n'ption of Related Art 

15 The most common cause of disabling dementia in humans is Alzheimer's 
disease ("AD"). Its incidence increases sharply with age, and it is a major 
public health problem in our aging population. Persons suffering from 
Alzheimer's disease show a characteristic neuropathology, including synaptic 
loss, senile plaques and neurofibrillary tangles. Neurofibrillary tangles comprise 

20 paired helical filaments ("PHF 1 ) (D.L Selkoe, ef al., Science, 23§:873-876, 
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1987). A senBe plaque commonly comprises a mass of disorganized neurltes 
surrounding a deposit of extracellular filaments of an amyloid polypeptide 
called A4 or p amyloid protein fV)- 

Deposition of fibrillar deposits of Ap a 39/43 residue amyloid, is considered the 
5 pathological hallmark of AD. Recently, molecular cloning based on the 
sequence of the Ap protein indicated that it is encoded as part of a larger 
precursor (PreA4) that maps to chromosome 21 (Kang, ef a/.. Nature, 325:733- 
736. 1987; Goldgaher. ef al.. Science, 255:877-880, 1987; Tana, et a/., 
Science, 235:880-884. 1987; Robakis, et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. 84.:4i90- 
10 4194, 1987). There are three major alternatively spliced products of the 
amyloid mRNA (Ponte. era/., Nature, 331:525-527. 1988.; Tanzi. ef al., Nature, 
331:528-530, 1988; Wtaguchi, ef al.. Nature, 331:530-532. 1988). The smallest 
of these products, the 695-residue precursor protein (PreA4 e95 ), has been 
synthesized in vitro and shown to be a N-glycan membrane protein that spans 
15 the lipid bilayer once (Dyrks, et al., EMBO J., 7:949-957, 1988). Two other 
forms of PreA4 (PreA4 751 and PreA4 770) contain a 56 residue insert which 
has a protease-inhibitory function. The amyloidogenic A4 protein is derived in 
part from the transmembrane domain and from part of the adjacent 
extracellular domain. A precursor-product relationship has been demonstrated. 

20 The A4 gene is expressed in brain and peripheral tissues, such as muscle and 
epithelial cells (Goeder, EMBO J.. §:3627-3632. 1987; Bahmanyar, ef al.. 
Science. 232:77-88, 1987; Zimmerman, ef at. EMBO J., Z:1365-1370. 1988; 
Shivers, ef al., EMBO J., 7:1365-1370. 1988), yet for reasons still unknown, the 
amyloid deposits in AD are confined to the brain. 
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Recently, in situ hybridization analyses were published that indicate an 
alteration of the amount of PreA4 mRNA in brains of AD patients when 
compared to normal individuals (Higgins, ef a/., Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA, 
25:1297-1301, 1988; Cohen, ef a/., Science, 237:77-88, 1987; Lewis, ef a!.. 
5 Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA, 85:1691-169, 1988). These results implicate a role 
for gene regulation in AD. 

In addition to Afi, heparan sulfate proteoglycan, ferritin, immunoglobulins, and 
many acute phase proteins such as o-1 anfichymotrypsin, apoiipoprotein E, 
complements, serum amyloid P. and trace peptides have been reported to be 
1 o associated with amyloid. However, supportive biochemical data demonstrating 
the presence of these proteins in amyloid preparations from the brains of 
Alzheimer's victims are not yet available, raising the possibility that these may 
not be intrinsic components of amyloid. 

All forms of amyloid in amyloid deposits, including the Afi, show a significant 
15 ^-pleated sheet component (Snow, A.D., ef a/., 1987). Yet the precursor of 
amyloid A^ protein is soluble and does not exhibit a significant ^pleated sheet 
component. Recent studies of C. Haass, ef at., Nature, 355:322-325, (1992); 
P. Seubert, ef a/., Nature, 3§9:325-327 (1992); M. Shoji, ef a/.. Science, 
258:126-129 (1992), have demonstrated that A^ is generated and secreted 
20 from various types of cells under physiological conditions, implying that A^ is 
soluble in aqueous solutions. 
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The physiological process responsible for changing the structure of the 
precursor protein is the subject of much enquiry. Recently a study by Roses, 
etal., demonstrates that apolipopratein E binds A/» (Proc. Natl. Acad. Scl. USA. 
20:1977-1981, 1993). Thus, apolipopratein E may act as a molecular 
5 chaperone that mediates the /j-pleated amyloid formation of A/j as suggested 
by T. WisniewsW, ef al. (Neurosci. Lett, 135:235-238, 1992). 

New and further information concerning the molecular biology involved in 
formation of amyloid deposits such as those found in Alzheimer's disease 
awaits discovery of additional intrinsic constituents associated with amyloid in 

0 the brains of those affected with Alzheimer's disease. On a physiological basis, 
recent studies have shown that amyloid deposition might be the result of 
aberrant processing of APP, and its abundance is an important parameter to 
consider in diagnosing the disease on a neuropathological basis. In addition, 
the cognitive dysfunction that characterizes AD is apparently attributable to 

I5 synaptic loss (Terry, at al., Ann.NeuroL, 30:572-580 (1993); Mattson, ef a/., 
TINS. 16:409-414 (1993)). Recent studies strongly suggetsthat there is a 
connection between the abnormal processing of synaptic proteins and amyloid 
formation (Masliah. et al.. Brain Path., 3:77-85 (1993)). 

However, despite the knowledge that AD is related to neuritic plaques and 
20 synaptic toss, diagnosis of the disease is difficult Currently, the only way of 
confirming the presence of these lesions in a living patient is by brain biopsy. 
However, this technique is rarely utilized because of the substantial risks to the 
patient involved in performing it As a result, AD is usually diagnosed on the 
basis of clinical symptoms and the results of neuropsychological tests. 
25 Nonetheless, because AD can be mimicked by other disorders (such as 
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depression), confirmation of an AD diagnosis often cannot be conclusively 
made until autopsy. 

Several methods for in vivo diagnosis of AD have been proposed but have not 
yet yielded definitive results. One such approach attempts to detect amyloid 

5 and/or the precursor protein for it (APP) in blood and cerebrospinal fluid. 
These measurements have not. however, been shown to positively correlate to 
the development of neuritic plaques in AD. Another approach involves 
detection of a mutated form of the gene for the amyloid precursor protein. 
White the presence of this genetic alteration appears to be more predictive of 

10 AD than does circulating levels of amyloid and APP, the mutated gene is only 
found In some familial cases of AD. As a result, presence of the mutated gene 
would correlate to the onset of AD in less than 1% of all potential AD cases. 

In vivo diagnosis of AD Is further limited by the blood/brain barrier. Because 
of the barrier, detection of amyloid deposits by binding assays (and evaluation 
1 5 of synaptic loss associated with dementia) has been limited to autopsy studies 
(see, e.g.. Masliah. et a/., Am. J. Pathol.. 137:1293-1297, 1990 [quantitation of 
synapse loss In brain tissue section through use of labelled anti-synaptophysin 
antibodies]). 

Further, the blood/brain barrier has also prevented (to date) the effective use 
20 of antibodies for in vivo diagnosis and therapy of AD. Thus, a promising in 
vitro use of a monoclonal antibody 10H3 which targets amyloid deposits (Maj- 
ocha, et al. J. NucL Med., 33:2184-2189) has not yet been extended to an in 
vivo application. Due to the size of antibodies like 10H3, there is some doubt 
whether they can successfully and Innocuously cross the blood/brain barrier. 
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Clearly, a need exists for a noninvasive method for in vivo detection of amyloid 
deposits in brain tissue of patients who are suspected of having AD. In 
combination with present techniques for clinical diagnosis of AD. such a 
technique would be useful in confirming a diagnosis of. and evaluating the 
5 prognosis for. the disease. 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1! 



Novel peptides obtained by purification and analysis of the amino add 
sequences in an amyloid preparation of brain tissue obtained from patients with 
symptoms of Alzheimer's disease have been shown to be fragments of a novel 
5 amyloid component ("NAC"). Antibodies were raised against synthetically 
: produced fragments of these novel peptides and used in immunohistochemical 
and electron microscopic analyses demonstrating that the peptides are 
localized in amyloid fibrils in AD brain tissue and are amyloldogenic. 

Complementary DNA fcDNA") encoding a 140 amino acid protein identified as 
10 the precursor eNACP") of NAC is provided. NACP is a highly abundant 
synaptic protein, which degrades to form NAC. NAC is self-aggregating; i.e., 
it has a significant ability to bind to itself and become part of amyloid fibrils and 
neuritic plaque. The Invention therefore provides NAC and NACP peptides 
useful as figands to identity and quantify syanpses and plaques toward 
1 5 diagnosis and monitoring of diseases associated with synaptic loss and neuritic 
plaque formation, such as AD. The invention also provides methods for 
treatment of such diseases. 

f~ In particular, in the preferred diagnostic embodiment of the invention, a 
\ detectably labelled NAC/NACP peptide which will specifically bind NAC 
20 ) deposits in brain tissue, is administered parenterally to a mammal (preferably 
/ a human). Binding of the administered peptide to NAC/NACP in brain tissue 
] is detected using suitable in vivo diagnostic imaging techniques. Most 
/ preferably, this detection will be by positron emission tomography (PET) or 
/ single photon emission computed tomography (SPECT). 
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In another aspect of the invention, the binding data generated as described 
above is evaluated with any clinical signs of a neuropsychological disorder to 
assist in confirmation or refutation of an initial diagnosis of AD. To the extent 
that the binding data reveals the extent of amyloid deposition, the data may 
5 also be used to evaluate the prognosis for a patient with a confirmed diagnosis 
of AD. Thus, the diagnostic method of the Invention will provide physicians 
with valuable information concerning the medical status of a patient who is 
suspected of suffering from AD. 

In another aspect of the invention, the binding data described above is 
10 evaluated with the results of tests for synapse loss in brain tissue to assist in 
confirmation of an AD diagnosis and to evaluate the prognosis for the patient 
Data evidencing a relationship between amyloid deposition and synapse loss 
in AD brain tissue will also be of use in research toward understanding the 
etiology of AD. 

1 5 In another aspect of the invention, labelled NAC/NACP peptides are utilized in 
in vitro studies of amyloid deposition in sections of brain tissue for use in 
confirming an AD diagnosis and/or for research purposes. For example, in 
vitro (and in vivo) use of detectably labelled NAC/NACP peptides may be used 
• to evaluate agents to inhibit NAC formation, binding and deposition. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 A shows immunohistochemical staining with anti-NAC antibodies of 
amyloid in diffuse, primitive, and mature plaques on slides of brain sections 
from patients with symptoms of Alzheimer's disease. In Panel A hippocampal 

5 sections were stained with anti-NAC antibody, anti-X1 . In Panel B, in addition 
to amyloid staining, occasional staining of dystrophic neurites (arrows) was 
detected with a anti-NAC antibody, anti-Y. Absorption with the corresponding 
peptide eliminated the staining. Panel C shows absence of 
immunohistochemical staining by anti-sera to NAC on slides of AD brain 

10 sections when pre-absorbed with NAC peptides. Panel D shows an electron 
micrograph of specific staining by anti-X1 antibody on amyloid fibrils (arrows) 
in AD brain sections. Amyloid fibrils were also stained with anti-Y antibody. 

Figure 2 A shows the nucleotide sequence of cDNA encoding the precursor 
of the NAC protein and the 140 amino acid sequence of the NAC precursor 

15 protein encoded by a 420 bp open reading frame with the X and Y fragments 
located contiguously in the middle of the precursor. The nearest in-frame stop 
codon (TAA) upstream to the putative Initiation methionine codon is marked by 
an asterisk. The termination codon is marked by two asterisks. Sequence for 
X and Y peptides are boxed. Synthetic oligonucleotide mixtures used for PCR 

20 are indicated as lines above the corresponding cDNA. Polyadenylation signals 
are underlined. 

Figure 2 B is a graph showing the hydropathy profile of the NAC precursor 
protein with the NAC region being the most hydrophobic. 
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Figure 3 is a Western blot of brain homogenate with anti-NAC polyclonal 
antibody arrti-X1. NAC precursor protein in lane 4 is detected as a M r 19K 
protein. The bacterially expressed NAC precursor protein expressed in £ coli 
transfected with pSENACP migrated in lanes 2 and 5. Lanes 1 and 6 contain 

5 £ co// transfected with pSE380 vector control; and lanes 3 and 4 show normal 
human brain. Lanes marked with (+) indicate X1 antibody was preabsorbed 
with X1 peptide; while those marked (-) indicated X1 antibody was 
preabsorbed with a control peptide. The arrow indicates NACP detected as 
a M r 19K protein whose staining was blocked by preabsorption of the antibody 

10 with XI peptide, thus showing specificity of the antibody. 

Figure 4 A is a sequence listing of seven repeated sequence motifs in the NAC 
precursor amino acid sequence. 

Figure 4 B is a sequence listing showing homology in the NAC precursor 
amino acid sequence at amino acids 48-56 and 70-78. Bold letters indicate the 
15 common amino acids among the repeat. 

Figure 4 C is a comparison of the cDNA listings of EST01420 (EMBL/GenBank 
Libraries) and the NAC precursor showing homology therebetween at the N- 
terminal region of NAC. 

Figure 5 is a Northern Blot of mRNA for NACP. Lane 1 shows normal adult 
20 midfrontal cortex (female, aged 88); lane 2 shows cerebellum from the same 
individual as lane 1; lane 3 shows fetal whole brain (female, 24 week fetus); 
lane 4 shows midfrontal cortex from individual with AD (female, aged 83); lane 
5 shows cerebellum from the same individual as Lane 4; lane 6 shows normal 
adult liver (male, aged 18); lane 7 shows normal child lung (male, aged 7). 
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Figure 6 A depicts self-aggregation of NAC peptide at various times and 
peptide concentrations (10-300 pM) as measured by turbidity at OD 400 nm. 
The NAC aggregation was studied in PBS (pH 7.4) solution at 37 - C. 

5 Figure 6 B depicts self-aggregation of NAC peptide (concentration, 300 /iM) at 
various times and temperatures (4\ 22°. and 37'C) as measured by turbidity 
at OD 400 nm. The NAC aggregation was studied in PBS (pH 7.4) solution. 

Figure 7 is a Western blot analysis of NAC peptide aggregation. A NAC 
peptide monomer migrated at an apparent molecular mass of the 3500 Da. 
10 The signal intensity of 3500 Da band was significantly decreased on Days 5 
and 7. On the other hand, aggregated NAC peptide was found at the top of 
the gel. This signal increased to a maximum by Day 3. No intermediate-size 
bands were observed. 

Figures 8A and B show birefringence of Congo red-stained NAC peptide 
15 viewed by cross-polarization microscopy. Bright-field (A) and cross-polarized 
light (B) pictures of NAC peptide preparation stained with Congo red are 
shown. 

Figure 9 is an electron micrograph of aggregated NAC peptide. 

Figures 10 A through D show (both macro- and microscopically) 
20 immunostaining of NACP in rat brain using anti-NACP(131-140) with 
streptavidin-biotin-peroxidase (SAB) method. In FIGURE 10 A is a macroscopic 
image of stained sagittal brain section showing that NACP immunoreactivity 
was relatively strong in the neocortex, olfactory region, caudoputamen, 
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hippocampus, and cerebellar cortex compared to the thalamus and brain stem. 
Higher magnification microscopic analysis showed a characteristic granular 
immunoreactivity throughout the brain. In FIGURE 10 B Is a microscopic image 
of stained cerebellar cortex. In FIGURE 1 0 C is a microscopic image of stained 
5 hippocampal dentate gyrus. In FIGURE 10 D is a microscopic image of 
stained cerebral cortex. 

Figures 11 A through I are photographs obtained by laser scanning confocal 
microscopy of sections double-labeled for SY38 (mouse monoclonal anti- 
synaptophysin antibody; labeled with FITC and shown by bright patches in 

I o panels A. D and G) and NACP(131 -1 40/SEQ.ID.NO.6; shown by bright patches 
in panels B, E and H). The right hand panels (C, F and I) correspond to the 
electronically merged image; colocalization of NACP with synaptophysln Is 
indicated by bright patches. Panels A-C are derived from staining of neocortex 
tissue; panels D-F are derived from staining of glomeruli of the olfactory bulb; 

15 and, panels G-l are derived from staining of the cerebellar cortex. The scale 
bar (a horizontal white line across the lower right hand comer of panel A) Is 
equal to 15 pm. 

Figure 12 is a bar graph developed by computer-aided quantification of 
colocalization of NACP with synaptophysin in the presynaptic terminals of rat 
20 brain tissue. In the cortical regions a large percentage of the synpatophysin- 
immunoreactive terminals contained NACP. In contrast, in subcortical regions, 
a lower proportion of the synapatophysin-immunoalabeled axosomatic nerve 
terminals contained NACP. 
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Figure 13 is a photograph obtained by immunoelectron microscopy which 
reveals the synaptic vesicle membrane localization of NACP. Vibratome 
sections were immunostained with anti-NACP(131-140) and analyzed by 
electron microscopy. 

5 Figure 1 4 is a Western blot quantifying NACP, APP, and synaptophysin in rat 
brain sections. Immunostaining of NACP, APP, and synaptophysin bands was 
carried out using anti-NACP(131-140), mouse monoclonal antibody, 22C1 1 . and 
mouse monoclonal antibody, SY38, respectively. Signal intensity was quantified 
by scanning by a densitometer. Each value is shown as relative amount of 

10 protein normalized to me value in frontal cortex. NACP is highly concentrated 
in olfactory bulb, frontal cortex, striatum, and hippocampus , whereas APP and 
synaptophysin are distributed uniformly throughout the brain. 

Figure 15 A-B shows, in bar graph form, the number of NACP containing and 
synaptophysin containing synaptic terminals present per 100 sq/^m of human 
15 frontal cortex brain tissue. 

Figure 15 C-D shows, in bar graph form, the pixel intensity detected per 
synapse of human frontal cortex brain tissue indicative of the average quantities 
of NACP and synaptophysin contained in each synapse. The solid bars are 
indicative of the values obtained in brain tissue from persons without AD; the 
20 slashed bars are indicative of the values obtained in brain tissue from persons 
suffering from AD. 
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Figure 16 shows immunolabeling of NACP and synaptophysin in human brain 
tissue obtained from a healthy person (upper panels) and from a person 
suffering from AD (middle panels). The left and right images from the middle 
panel are electronically merged in the lower panel. Areas showing the 
5 brightest in the lower panel indicate cotocalization of NACP and synaptophysin. 



Figure 17 shows immunolabeling of NACP and synaptophysin in mature 
plaques (the 2 upper left hand panels) and in diffuse plaques (the 2 upper 
right hand panels). The left and right images from the upper panels are 
electronically merged In the lower panel. Areas showing the brightest in the 
10 lower panel indicate cotocalization of NACP and synaptophysin. 

Figure 18 shows immunolabeling of p-amyloid (left hand panels) and NAC 
(right hand panels, with results electronically superimposed on the left hand 
panels) in brain tissue from healthy, elderly persons (panels A and B), from 
persons suffering from the early stages of AD (panels C and D), and from 
15 persons suffering from advanced stages of AD. 
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OFf/klLED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

A. FUNCTIONAL AND STRUCTURA L CHARACTERISTICS OF NAC AND 
NACP. 

The present Invention provides a novel amyloid component (NAC). As used 
5 herein "NAC" shall mean Non-A/9 component of AD amyloid. "Ap" as used 
herein shall mean fibrillar deposits of the A4 protein, a 39/43 residue amyloid. 
"AD" as used herein shall mean Alzheimer's Disease. "NAC associated amyloid 
disorder" shall refer to diseases associated with the excessive formation of 
amyloid in brain tissue, concomm'rtant synaptic loss, and related cognitive 
10 dysfunction. This novel component of amyloid was discovered by analysis of 
the entire amino-acid sequences in an amyloid preparation of the frontal cortex 
of patients with typical neuropathologies! features of Alzheimer's disease (AD) 
using methods of purification In SDS and sequencing well known in the art. 
Hence. NAC is the second intrinsic component after A/j to be found in AD 
IS amyloid. 

NAC, which is expressed as a larger precursor polypeptide NACP, was found 
by both biochemical and immunohistochemical evidence to be an intrinsic 
component of amyloid in AD brain tissue. Copurification of NAC with amyloid 
in the presence of SDS and immunological localization on amyloid fibrils at the 
20 electron microscopic level shows that NAC is localized in neuritic plaques and 
amyloid fibrils. 
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As shown in FIGURE 2, NACP is encoded by a 1560 base pair polynucleotide 
(SEQ. ID. NO. 1) with a 420 bp open reading frame which encodes a 140 
amino acid polypeptide NACP (SEQ. ID. NO. 2) that Is the precursor of NAC, 
a polypeptide of at least 35 amino acids in length (SEQ. ID. NO. 3). In vivo, 

5 NACP is recovered in the cytosolic fraction of human brain homogenate as a 
protein with an apparent molecular mass of 19,000 Da. NACP has seven 
repeated KTKEGV amino acid motifs, but no signal petide sequence nor N- 
linked glyclosylatlon sites. NAC is located In the most hydrophobic portion of 
NACP. NAC is at least 35 amino acids and has a molecular weight of 

10 approximately Mr 3.500. Within NAC. two new amyloid sequences have been 
identified and known herein as the "X and Y peptides", which are encoded 
contiguously in the most hydrophobic domain (SEQ. ID. NOS. 4 and 5, 
respectively). The definite length of NAC was not determined due to the use 
of enzymatic digestion in its preparation. 

15 The association of NAC in amyloid deposits in AD brain tissue differs from that 
of both A/j and a1-antfchimotrypsin (ATC). two proteins generally used as 
indicators of the presence of amyloid in Alzheimer's Disease. Recent work has 
shown that 50% of intracellular neurofibrillary tangles (NFT) and 100% of 
extracellular NFT contain A/) (G. Perry, et a/.. Am. J. Pathol., 14Q:283-290, 

20 1992). Immunohistochemical studies of the distribution of NAC in AD brain 
tissue (See Example 2 herein) found that NAC was not present in NFTs. 

The association of NAC with amyloid in the brains of patients with the 
symptoms of Alzheimer's Disease (AD) is high. Although ATC has been 
reported to be localized on amyloid fibrils in brain tissue at the electron 
25 microscopic level (C. R. Abraham, ef al.. Cell, 52:487-501 . 1 988), biochemical 
analysis of amyloid AD brain tissue prepared and analyzed as in Examples 1-3 
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below, revealed no ATC. This result suggests that the amount of ATC In 
amyloid may be too small to detect in the present preparation, or, alternatively, 
that the association of ATC with amyloid may be less significant than that of 
MAC and, therefore, ATC may be lost during preparation of amyloid used 
5 herein. 

Thus, as an indicator of the deposition of amyloid in brain tissue, NAC is both 
more specific to neuritic plaque and amyloid fibrils than ATC and less likely to 
be lost in preparation of tissues to be tested than ATC. 

NAC is strongly hydrophobic and has characteristics associated with a 
tendency to form a p-pleated secondary protein structure. When synthesized 
chemically, NAC aggregates and precipitates easily in aqueous solution In a 
time, concentration and temperature-dependent manner. More particularly, 
synthetic NAC was detected initially as a monomer of 3500 Da. but became 
aggregated in aqeuous solution into a higher molecular weight molecule that 
could not migrate into an electrophoretic gel. On Congo red staining, the NAC 
aggregate showed green-gold birefringence when viewed with a poloarized 
light microscope and had a fiber-fike structure when viewed through an 
electron microscope. 

Based on the relative yield of peptides X, Y and A/J sequences in amyloid 
20 preparations, the concentration of NAC in amyloid seems to be toss than ten 
percent that of Ap. Further, double-immunostaining of NAC with /s-amyloid 
antibodies revealed that NAC is more abundant in mature than in diffuse 
plaques. Interestingly, diffuse plaques from "normal" control tissue do not react 
with anti-NAC. whereas early and advanced AD cases cotaining large numbers 
25 of diffuse and/or at least some mature plaques display relatively strong anti- 
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NAC reactivity On approximately 30-50% of the plaques) (see . FIGURE 18). 
These data suggest that (1) there is a connection between metabolism of 
presynatpic proteins and plaque formation, and (2) NAC follows diffuse p- 
amyloid accumulation into mature plaques. 

5 In contrast, it does not appear that NACP is substantially present, if at all, in 
amyloid. For example, no other sequences of NACP besides the X and Y 
peptides were detected in the peaks eluted from HPLC analysis of the NACP 
protein. Further, while NAC was identifed in immunostained amyloid on 
Western or dot blot, NACP was not Thus, it appears that NAC can form 

10 amyloid in vivo after cleavage from its precursor (NACP) and Is likely to play 
a substantial role in amyloidosis. However, because the amyloid found in the 
brain tissue of humans with confirmed diagnoses of AD differs in structure from 
NAC aggregates alone, it is likely that NAC is not the sole component of 
amyloid. Rather, it is most probable that NAC is involved in the initial stages 

15 of amyloid formation, leaving the principal development of amyloidosis to the 
accumulation of 0-amyloid. 

It should be appreciated, however, that observations have been made that 
proteins that bind to ^-amyloid retard its accumulation (see , e.g., Strittmatter, 
ef a/., Pivc.NatlAcad.ScL USA, 90:8098-8102 (1993); Fraser, ef a/., 
20 J.Neurochem., 61:298-305 (1993); and, Schwarzman, et aL, AnnMYAcad.Sci. , 
6:139-143 (1993)). Thus, with the knowledge of NAC's role in amyloidosis set 
forth herein, it can be reasonably expected that binding of NAC by NAC 
polypeptides will retard its accumulation as well, thereby slowing the 
progression of disease associated with amyloid plaque formation. 
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With respect to NACP, immunostaining indicates that it, like the APP precursor 
of ^-amyloid, is a presynaptic protein. Specifically, using the streptavidirvbiotin- 
peroxidase staining method, rat brain sections were immunostained by an 
antibody raised to the NACP amino acid sequence from position 131-140 (see, 
5 SEQ.ID.No2) and position 1-9 (ft/.). Throughout the various cortical and 
subcortical areas of the rat brain, anti-NACP (131-140) and (1-9) 
immunostained the neuropil in a characteristic punctate pattern. Neuronal cell 
bodies, glial cells and blood vessels were not immunostained. 

NACP does not have a signal sequence, which suggests that NACP proteins 
10 remain localized In neuronal cytoplasm where NACP is expressed. However, 
it has been discovered that NAC can seep out of cells under certain conditions, 
such as serum deprivation. Further, as shown in FIGURE 4A, the NACP 
protein is characterized by repetitive motifs. The KTKEGV motif is repeated 
seven times, but the amino acid positions 2 to 6 are sometimes substituted. 
1 5 In addition, as shown in FIGURE 4B, amino acids 48-56 and 70-78 of the NACP 
protein are homologous. These repeated motifs can prove useful in 
determining the secondary and tertiary protein structure as well as the 
biological function and metabolism of this protein. 

For instance, in accordance with the teachings of P. J. Kennedy, et at. (J. Bid, 
2D Chem.. 256:15555-15558. 1991). the threonine residues in the KTKEGV motif 
. would offer favorable targets for protein kinase C (PKC). The action of this 
enzyme is known to be critical in determining the functional state of neurons 
(Y. Nishizuka, Nature, 334:661 -665, 1 988). 

In addition, laser scanning confocal microscopic analysis of sections double 
25 immunolabeled with antibodies against NACP and synaptophysin (a synaptic 
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vesicle protein; §§§. e.g.. Masliah, ef a/., J.NeuroscL, 11:2759-2767 (1991)) 
showed that both markers colocalized in the great majority of the presynaptic 
terminals, and that NACP is coiocaiized with synaptophysin in approximately 
80% of the presynaptic boutons and in the neurWc component of plaque 

5 (FIGURES 11 through 17). Ultrastructural analysis of sections immunolabeled 
with NACP confirmed the synpatic localization of this protien and showned that 
NACP was associated with the synaptic vesicles (FIGURE 13). As compared 
to synaptophysin and APP (which are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
brain), NACP was concentrated in the telecephalon, suggesting a functional 

10 role for NACP in that region of the brain (FIGURE 14). 



As shown in FIGURE 3, NACP is detected in the cytosolic fraction of brain 
homogenates and comigrates on Western blots with NACP synthesized in E. 
coli from NACP cDNA NACP was not detected in a particulate fraction from 
human cortex or from NACP-expressing E. coli. NACP mRNA Is expressed 
1 5 principally In the brain, but is also expressed in low concentration in all tissues 
examined except in liver, suggesting that it has ubiquitous functions as well as 
brain specific functions. 

Interestingly, in AD brain, the total population of NACP-containlng presynaptic 
terminals Is significantly diminished (by 30-40% see, FIGURE 15) as compared 
20 to "normal" brain tissue; Le., brain tissue without a diagnostically significant 
quantity of plaque (defined further below). At the same time, although the 
total population of such terminals is decreased in the AD brain, the 
concentration of NACP in each remaining presynaptic bouton, indicating a 
mechanism to compensate for the overall level of NACP-expressing terminals. 
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As further evidence of NACP as a synaptic protein, search of the 
EMBL/GenBank DMA sequence databases reveals homologies between NACP 
and rat brain synucteins. the electric organ synpase of Torpedo califomica 
(Pacific electric ray) and to bovine phosphoneuroprotein 14, a brain specific 
protein present in synapses around neurons but not in glial cells and Purkinje 
cell bodies. This group of small, acidic, brain-specific proteins have common 
repetitive sequence motifs and similar hydrophobic profiles fees, Maroteaux, 
etal., Mol.Brain Res., 1 1:335343 (1991); Maroteaux, ef al., J.Neurosd., 8:2804- 
2815 (1988); and. Nakajo. ef al., EurJ.Biochem., 217:1057-1063 (1993)). 

In addition, according to the GenBank database, homology exists between 
NACP and EST01 420, a human 223 bp sequence recently identified by random 
sequencing of human brain cDNA (M. D. Adams, ef al., Nature, 355:632-634, 
1992). Comparison of the sequence of these proteins expressed in the human 
brain, as shown in FIGURE 4C, indicates the two proteins are substantially 
homologous in the N-terminal region, but the EST01420 sequence has the 
termination codon at base pair position 206, and. therefore, could encode only 
51 amino acids. 

NACP therefore appears to be a member of a family of synaptic proteins 
having hydrophobic regions centered in an otherwise hydrophilic molecule. 
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B. NAC/NACP POLY NUCLEOTIDES AND POLYPEPTIDES. 

The term "substantially pure" means any NAC or NACP polypeptide of the 
present invention, or any gene encoding a NAC or NACP polypeptide, which 
is essentially free of other polypeptides or genes, respectively, or of other 
5 contaminants with which it might normally be found in nature, and as such 
exists in a form not found in nature. 



As used herein, the term "functional polypeptide" refers to a polypeptide which 
possesses a biological function or activity that is identified through a defined 
functional assay and which is associated with a particular biologic, morphologic 

10 or phenotypic alteration in the cell. The biological function can vary from a 
polypeptide fragment as small as an epitope to which an antibody molecule 
can bind to as large as a polypeptide which is capable of participating in the 
characteristic induction or programming of phenotypic changes within a cell. 
A "functional polynucleotide" denotes a polynucleotide which encodes a 

15 functional polypeptide as described herein. 

For example, preferred NAC/NACP polypeptides of the invention will be those 
which wiH effectively cross the blood/brain barrier without toxic effect. , NAC 
polypeptides of the invention will specifically bind NAC in vivo; the peptides will, 
» therefore, have at least one binding site for NAC. 

20 Further, the NAC/NACP polypeptides should not be pathogenic or 
immunogenic. To the former end, the peptides are soluble and, in the case of 
NAC peptides, will reversibly bind NAC. To the latter end, the polypeptides are 
preferably purified from a human or will be synthesized. "Synthesized" in this 
context refers to peptides produced through human intervention, whether by 
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chemical synthesis, recombinant genetic techniques or modification of an 
isolated native peptide. 

ft should be noted that NAC/NACP polypeptides used in the method of the 
invention may differ in amino acid sequence or structure but still retain the 

5 same biological activity as described above. Such modifications may be 
deliberately made (by, for example, site-directed mutagenesis) or may occur 
spontaneously. In either case, the invention will encompass the use of 
NAC/NACP peptides which have the same phenotype regardless of differences 
in structure and length between the peptides. These phenotypically similar 

10 peptides will be considered to "substantially similar" to one another. 

On the molecular level, a molecule is said to be "substantially similar" to 
another molecule if the sequence of amino acids in both molecules is 
substantially the same. Substantially similar amino add molecules will possess 
a similar biological activity. Thus, provided that two molecules possess a 

15 similar activity, they are considered variants as that term is used herein even 
if one of the molecules contains additional amino acid residues not found in the 
other, or if the sequence of amino acid residues is not identical. As used 
herein, a molecule is said to be a "chemical derivative" of another molecule 
when it contains additional chemical moieties not normally a part of the 

20 molecule. Such moieties may improve the molecule's solubility, absorption, 
biological half life, etc. The moieties may alternatively decrease the toxicity of 
the molecule, eliminate or attenuate any undesirable side effect of the molecule, 
etc. Moieties capable of mediating such effects are disclosed, for example, in 
Remington's Pharmaceutical Sciences, 16th ed., Mack Publishing Co., Easton, 

25 Penn. (1980). 
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Minor modifications of the NAC primary amino acid sequence may result in 
proteins which have substantially equivalent activity as compared to the NAC 
polypeptide described herein. Such modifications may be deliberate, as by 
site-directed mutagenesis, or may be spontaneous. AH of the polypeptides 

5 produced by these modifications are included herein as long as the biological 
activity of NAC still exists. Further, deletion of one or more amino acids can 
also result in a modification of the structure of the resultant molecule without 
significantly altering its biological activity. This can lead to the development of 
a smaller active molecule which would have broader utility. For example, one 

10 can remove amino or carboxy terminal amino acids which may not be required 
for NAC biological activity. 

The term "conservative variation" as used herein denotes the replacement of 
an amino acid residue by another, biologically similar residue. Examples of 
conservative variations include the substitution of one hydrophobic residue 

1 5 such as isoleucine, valine, leucine or methionine for another, or the substitution 
of one polar residue for another, such as the substitution of arginine for lysine, 
glutamic for aspartic acids, or glutamine for asparagjne, and the like. The term 
"conservative variation" also Includes the use of a substituted amino acid in 
place of an unsubstituted parent amino acid provided that antibodies raised to 

20 the substituted polypeptide also immunoreact with the unsubstituted 
polypeptide. 

By "functional derivative" is meant the "fragments." 'Variants." "analogues." or 
"chemical derivatives" of a molecule. A "fragment" of a molecule, such as any 
of the DNA sequences of the present invention, includes any nucleotide subset 
25 of the molecule. A 'variant" of such molecule refers to a naturally occurring 
molecule substantially similar to either the entire molecule, or a fragment 
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thereof. An "analog" of a molecule refers to a non-natural molecule 
substantially similar to either the entire molecule or a fragment thereof. 

Similarly, a "functional derivative 11 of a gene encoding NACP polypeptide of the 
present invention includes "fragments", "variants", or "analogues" of the gene, 
5 including degenerate polynucleotides whose sequence may be determined 
readily by one of ordinary skill in the art. which encode a molecule possessing 
similar activity to a NAC peptide or fragment thereof. 

Thus, as used herein. NAC or NACP polypeptide and NAC or NACP 
polynucleotide, include any functional derivative, fragments, variants, analogues, 
10 chemical derivatives which may be substantially similar to the NAC 
polypeptides and polynucleotides described herein and which possess similar 
activity. 

Peptides of the invention can be synthesized by the well known solid phase 
peptide synthesis methods described Merrifield, J. Am. Chem: Soc.. 85:2149. 

15 (1982), and Stewart and Young. Solid Phase Peptides Synthesis, (Freeman, 
San Francisco, 1969. pp.27-62), using a copoly(styrene-divinylbenzene) 
containing 0.1-1.0 mMol amines/g polymer. On completion of chemical 
synthesis, the peptides can be deprotected and cleaved from the polymer by 
treatment with liquid HF-10% anisote for about 1/4-1 hours at 0°C. After 

20 evaporation of the reagents, the peptides are extracted from the polymer with 
1% acetic add solution which is then lyophflized to yield the crude material. 
This can normally be purified by such techniques as gel filtration on Sephadex 
G-15 using 5% acetic acid as a solvent Lyophilization of appropriate fractions 
of the column will yield the homogeneous peptide or peptide derivatives, which 

25 can then be characterized by such standard techniques as amino acid 
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anaiysls, thin layer chromatography, high performance liquid chromatography, 
ultraviolet absorption spectroscopy, molar rotation, solubility, and quantitated 
by the solid phase Edman degradation. 

As used herein, the terms "polynucleotide" or "NACP polynucleotide" denotes 
5 DNA, cDNA and RNA which encode NACP polypeptide as well as untranslated 
sequences which flank the structural gene encoding NACP. ft is understood 
that all polynucleotides encoding all or a portion of NACP polypeptide of the 
Invention, such as the NAC polypeptide(s) are also included herein, as long as 
the encoded polypeptide exhibits the activity or function of NACP or the tissue 
10 expression pattern characteristic of NACP. Such polynucleotides include 
naturally occurring forms, such as allelic variants, and intentionally manipulated 
forms, for example, mutagenized polynucleotides, as well as artificially 
synthesized polynucleotides. Such mutagenized polynucleotides can be 
produced, for example, by subjecting NAC or NACP polynucleotide to slte- 
15 directed mutagenesis. 

As described above, In another embodiment, a polynucleotide of the invention 
also includes in addition to NACP and/or NAC coding regions, those 
nucleotides which flank the coding region of the NACP structural gene. For 
example, a polynucleotide of the invention includes 5' regulatory nucleotide 
20 sequences and 3' untranslated sequences associated with the NACP structural 
gene. 

The polynucleotide sequence for NACP also includes antisense sequences. 
The polynucleotides of the invention also include sequences that are 
degenerate as a result of the genetic code. There are 20 natural amino acids. 
25 most of which are specified by more than one codon. Therefore, as long as 
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the amino acid sequence of NACP results in a functional polypeptide (at least, 
in the case of the sense polynucleotide strand), all degenerate nucleotide 
sequences are included in the invention. Where the antisense polynucleotide 
is concerned, the invention embraces all antisense polynucleotides capable of 
5 inhibiting production of NACP polypeptide. 

The preferred NACP cDNA clone of the invention is defined by a sequence of 
1560 basepairs, in accordance with the transcript of 1 .6 kb. A minor transcript 
of 3.6 kb is also found. The sequence surrounding the predicted initiator 
methionine codon (GCCATGG) agrees with the Kozak consensus sequence 

10 according to K. Kozak (Wucte/c Acids Res., 15:8125-8148. 1987). The nearest 
in-frame stop codon is found 18 bp upstream of the ATG initiation codon. As 
shown in FIGURE 2A, the nucleotide sequences encoding the X- and Y- 
peptide sequences are localized contiguously in the middle of the precursor 
peptide at bp 233 to 337. The preferred NACP cDNA clone is characterized 

15 by the lack of a sequence encoding a signal peptide and by the lack of N- 
linked glycosylation sites. 

DNA sequences of the Invention can be obtained by several methods. For 
example, the DNA can be isolated using hybridization procedures which are 
well known in the art. These Include, but are not limited to : 1) hybridization 
20 of probes to genomic or cDNA libraries to detect shared nucleotide sequences; 
2) antibody screening of expression libraries to detect shared structural 
features and 3) synthesis by the polymerase chain reaction (PCR). 

Hybridization procedures are useful for the screening of recombinant clones 
by using labeled mixed synthetic oligonucleotide probes where each probe is 
25 potentially the complete complement of a specific DNA sequence in the 
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hybridization sample which includes a heterogeneous mixture of denatured 
double-stranded DNA For such screening, hybridization is preferably 
performed on either single-stranded DNA or denatured double-stranded DNA. 
Hybridization is particularly useful in the detection of cDNA clones derived from 

5 sources where an extremely low amount of mRNA sequences relating to the 
polypeptide of interest are present. In other words, by using stringent 
hybridization conditions directed to avoid non-specific binding, it is possible, 
for example, to allow the autoradiographic visualization of a specific cDNA 
done by the hybridization of the target DNA to that single probe in the mixture 

10 which is its complete complement (Wallace, ef al, Nucleic Acid Research, 
9:879. 1981). 

A NACP containing cDNA library can be screened by injecting the various 
mRNA derived from cDNAs into oocytes, allowing sufficient time for expression 
of the cDNA gene products to occur, and testing for the presence of the 

15 desired cDNA expression product, for example, by using antibody specific for 
NACP or the X or Y peptide fragments thereof polypeptide or by using probes 
for the repeat motifs and a tissue expression pattern characteristic of NACP. 
Alternatively, a cDNA library can be screened indirectly for NACP polypeptides 
having at least one epitope using antibodies specific for the polypeptides, such 

20 as X and Y peptides. Such antibodies can be either polydonally or 
monodonaHy derived and used to detect expression product indicative of the 
presence of NACP cDNA. 

Screening procedures which rely on nudeic add hybridization make it possible 
to isolate any gene sequence from any organism, provided the appropriate 
25 probe is available. Oligonucleotide probes, which correspond to a part of the 
sequence encoding the protein in question, can be synthesized chemically. 
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This requires that short, oligopeptide stretches of amino acid sequence must 
be known. The DNA sequence encoding the protein can be deduced from the 
genetic code, however, the degeneracy of the code must be taken into 
account It is possible to perform a mixed addition reaction when the 
5 sequence is degenerate. This includes a heterogeneous mixture of denatured 
double-stranded DNA. 

For such screening, hybridization is preferably performed on either single- 
stranded DNA or denatured double-stranded DNA. Hybridization is particularly 
useful in the detection of cDNA clones derived from sources where an 

10 extremely low amount of mRNA sequences relating to the polypeptide of 
interest are present. In other words, by using stringent hybridization conditions 
directed to avoid non-specific binding, it is possible, for example, to allow the 
autoradiographic visualization of a specific cDNA clone by the hybridization of 
the target DNA to that single probe in the mixture which is its complete 

15 complement (Wallace, ef a/., Nucl. Acid Res., £879. 1981). 

The development of specific DNA sequences encoding NACP, or fragments 
thereof, can also be obtained by: 1) isolation of double-stranded DNA 
sequences from the genomic DNA; 2) chemical manufacture of a DNA 
sequence to provide the necessary codons for the polypeptide of interest; and 

20 3) in vitro synthesis of a double-stranded DNA sequence by reverse 
transcription of mRNA isolated from a eukaryotic donor cell. In the latter case, 
a double-stranded DNA complement of mRNA Is eventually formed which is 
generally referred to as cDNA Of these three methods for developing specific 
DNA sequences for use in recombinant procedures, the isolation of genomic 

25 DNA isolates is the least common. This is especially true when it is desirable 
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to obtain the microbial expression of mammalian polypeptides due to the 
presence of introns. 

The synthesis of DNA sequences is frequently the method of choice when the 
entire sequence of amino acid residues of the desired polypeptide product is 

5 known. When the entire sequence of amino acid residues of the desired 
polypeptide is not known, the direct synthesis of DNA sequences is not 
possible and the method of choice is the synthesis of cDNA sequences. 
Among the standard procedures for isolating cDNA sequences of interest is the 
formation of plasmid- or phage-carrying cDNA libraries which are derived from 

10 reverse transcription of mRNA which is abundant in donor cells that have a 
high level of genetic expression. When used in combination with polymerase 
chain reaction technology, even rare expression products can be cloned. In 
those cases where significant portions of the amino acid sequence of the 
polypeptide are known, the production of labeled single or double-stranded 

1 5 DNA or RNA probe sequences duplicating a sequence putatively present in the 
target cDNA may be employed in DNA/DNA hybridization procedures which are 
carried out on cloned copies of the cDNA which have been denatured into a 
single-stranded form (Jay. et ai, Nucl. Add Res., 11:2325. 1983). 

A cDNA expression library, such as lambda gt11, can be screened indirectly 
20 for NACP or NAC peptides having at least one epitope, using antibodies 
specific for NACP or the NAC peptide. Such antibodies can be either 
poiyclonally or monoctonally derived and used to detect expression product 
indicative of the presence of NACP cDNA 
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DNA sequences encoding NACP or NAC can be expressed in vitro by DNA 
transfer into a suitable host cell. "Host cells" are cells in which a vector can be 
propagated and its DNA expressed. The term also includes any progeny of 
the subject host cell, it is understood that all progeny may not be identical to 
5 the parental cell since there may be mutations that occur during replication. 
However, such progeny are included when the term "host cell" is used. 
Methods of stable transfer, In other words when the foreign DNA is 
continuously maintained in the host, are known in the art 

In the present invention, the NACP or NAC polynucleotide sequences may be 
10 inserted into a recombinant expression vector. The term "recombinant 
expression vector" refers to a plasmid, virus or other vehicle known in the art 
that has been manipulated by insertion or incorporation of the NACP genetic 
sequences. Such expression vectors contain a promoter sequence which 
facilitates the efficient transcription of the inserted genetic sequence of the host 
1 5 The expression vector typically contains an origin of replication, a promoter, as 
well as specific genes which allow phenotyplc selection of the transformed 
cells. Vectors suitable for use in the present invention include, but are not 
limited to the T7-based expression vector for expression in bacteria 
(Rosenberg, ef a/., Gene, 56:125, 1987), the pMSXND expression vector for 
20 expression in mammalian cells (Lee and Nathans, J. BioL Chem., 2*3:3521, 
1988) and baculovirus-derived vectors for expression in insect cells. The DNA 
segment can be present in the vector operably linked to regulatory elements, 
for example, a promoter (e.g. f T7, metallothionein l f or polyhedrin promoters 
and enhanoer). 
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Polynucleotide sequences encoding NACP or NAC peptides can be expressed 
In either prokaryotes or eukaryotes. Hosts can include microbial, yeast, insect 
and mammalian organisms. Methods of expressing DNA sequences having 
eukaryotic or viral sequences in prokaryotes are well known in the art 
5 Biologically functional viral and plasmid DNA vectors capable of expression and 
replication in a host are known in the art. Such vectors are used to incorpo- 
rate DNA sequences of the invention. 

Transformation of a host cell with recombinant DNA may be carried out by 
conventional techniques as are well known to those skilled in the art Where 

10 the host is prokaryotic, such as £ oofi, competent cells which are capable of 
DNA uptake can be prepared from cells harvested after exponential growth 
phase and subsequently treated by the CaCI 2 method by procedures well 
known in the art Alternatively. MgCI 2 or Rb« can be used. Transformation 
can also be performed after forming a protoplast of the host cell or by 

15 electroporation. 

When the host is a eukaryote. such methods of transtection of DNA as calcium 
phosphate co-precipitates, conventional mechanical procedures such as 
microinjection, electroporation, insertion of a plasmid encased in liposomes, or 
virus vectors may be used. Eukaryotic cells can also be (^transformed with 

20 DNA sequences encoding the NACP or NAC proteins of the invention, and a 
second foreign DNA molecule encoding a selectable phenotype, such as the 
herpes simplex thymidine kinase gene. Another method is to use a eukaryotic 
viral vector, such as simian virus 40 (SV40) or bovine papilloma virus, to 
transiently infect or transform eukaryotic cells and express the protein. 

25 (Eukaryotic Viral Vectors, Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, Gluzman ed., 1982). 
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Isolatton and purification of mfcrobially expressed polypeptide, or fragments 
thereof, provided by the invention, may be carried out by conventional means 
including preparative chromatography and immunological separations involving 
monoclonal or polyclonal antibodies. 

5 One skilled in the art will also be able to create a living mouse model for 
expressing the NACP gene in a living transgenic mouse. Methods of making 
a transgenic mouse expressing a foreign gene utilize several techniques for 
inserting the foreign gene into the germline of the animal at an early 
developmental stage, such as at the single-cell level. For instance, the 

10 transgene can be inserted into a mouse oocyte, which is then implanted into 
mouse for birth of a transgenic animal. See U. S. Patent No. 4,873,191, 
"Genetic Transformaion of Zygotes." which is incorporated herein in its entirety. 
Similarly, pluripotent embroyo-derived stem (ES) cells, can be modified extra- 
corporeally by insertion of a cloned gene to transfer a modification to the germ 

15 line of a living organism. 

Homologous recombination has also been used for targeting genetic mutations 
to a predetermined genetic locus of an ES cell in order to produce a 
transgenic animal (Mansour.ef a/.. Nature, 336:348, 1988; Capecchi. M. Trends 
Genet, 5:70. 1989). Homologous recombination between DNA sequences 
residing in the chromosome and newly introduced cloned DNA sequences 
allows the transfer of any modification to the cloned gene into the genome of 
a living cell. Several site-specific recombination systems are known (Craig, 
Ann. Rev. Genet, 1988) including the FLP system of yeast and the Cre 
system of bacteriophage PI. The FLP recombinase of the yeast 
saccharomyces cerevisiae acts on copies of a recombination target called 
FRTs. The FLP system has been shown to effect site-specific recombination 



20 



25 
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in the Drosophilia genome in vivo (Golic, etal., Cell, 59:499, 1989, Golic, K., 
Science. 252:958. 1991) and in eukaryotic cells in vitro (O'Gorman. ef a!., 
Science, 251:1361, 1991). 

A novel approach to effecting specific homologous recombination events in 
5 eukaryotes is the prokaryotic Cre-loxP site-specific DNA recombination system 
of coliphage P1 . The 38 kD Ore protein efficiently causes both inter- and intra- 
molecular recombination between specific 34 base pair repeats termed loxP 
(Sternberg, ef aJ., J. Mol. Biol., 150:467. 1981). Each loxP site contains two 
13 base pair inverted repeats and an 8 base pair asymmetric core sequence. 
10 No accessory proteins are required for exchange to occur. Direct repeats of 
loxP dictate an excision of intervening sequences while inverted repeats specify 
inversion. Cre has been shown to be functional in eukaryotic cells (Sauer, ef 
a/., Nucleic Acids Res., 2E147, 1989) and in transgenic plants (Dale, ef al., 
Pmc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA, 88:10558, 1991). 

These and other types of "geYie targeting" provide a means for controlling the 
site of integration (Smithies, ef al.. Nature, 317:230, 1985). For homologous 
recombination to occur between two DNA molecules, the molecules must 
possess a region of sequence identity with respect to one another, typically 
several hundred base pairs in length. This method requires that the gene of 
interest must have been previously cloned, and the intron-exon boundaries 
determined, as is the case herein. Targeted insertion increases the probability 
that an inserted gene will function as desired. It also reduces the chance of 
random insertion activating a quiescent oncogene or inactivating a cancer 
supressor gene. 



15 
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U. S. Patent Nos. 5.175,383, 5.175,381 and 5.175,385. which are Incorporated 
herein by reference in their entirety, illustrate utilization of these methods of 
targeted insertion to either correct or mutate a desired chromosomal locus, 
thereby creating a transgenic animal. U. S. Patent No. 5,175,383 discloses the 

5 method of making a transgenic mouse model for the human disease benign 
prostatic hypertrophy. To create the Harvard mouse the int-2 oncogene, which 
codes for a growth factor, was joined to a control gene to ensure that the 
growth factor would be produced in prostate tissue. Systems for studying 
regulation of genes in transgenic animal are also disclosed in Patent 

10 Application WO 90/06367 entitled Transgenic Mice for the Analysis of Hair 
Growth" wherein insertion of a promoter of a gene for a hair specific protein, 
one expressed only in tissues involved in hair growth, Is used to regulate 
expression of a reporter gene. Due to conservation among homologous genes 
and their products, transgenes can be expressed in mice under the control of 

15 a regulatory sequence from a human tissue specific gene. Recently, Patent 
Application WO 93/14200, which is incorporated herein by reference in its 
entirety, discloses creation of a trangenic mouse that expresses /j-amyloid 
precursor proteins. 

D . MFTHDDS FOR I j§E QF MAC ANTlfiFNSE POLYNUCLEOTIDES 

20 TheNACpolynudeotideinthefoimofanarte 

treating disease states associated with formation of amyloid i.e.. amyloidosis 
in the brain, (particularly in neuritfc) plaques by preventing expression of the 
protein that is originating. Essentially, any disorder which is etiologically linked 
to expression of NACP could be considered susceptible to treatment with a 

25 reagent of the invention which modulates NACP expression. The term 
"modulate" envisions the suppression of expression of NACP when it is 
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over-expressed, or augmentation of NACP expression when it is 
under-expressed or when the NACP expressed is a mutant form of the 
polypeptide. 

When amyloidosis is associated with NACP overexpression, such suppressive 
5 reagents as antisense NACP polynucleotide sequence or NACP binding 
antibody can be introduced to a cell. Alternatively, when an amyloid disorder 
is associated with underexpression or expression of a mutant NACP 
polypeptide, a sense polynucleotide sequence (the DNA coding strand) or 
NACP polypeptide can be introduced into the cell. Methods for use of 
10 antisense gene therapy are discussed in greater detail below. 

E. ANTI-NAC AND A NTUNACP ANTIBODIES. 

The invention includes polyclonal and monoclonal antibodies immunoreactive 
with NACP or NAC polypeptides or immunogenic fragments thereof. 

Antibodies which are specific for NAC or NACP may be' produced by 
15 immunization of a non-human with antigenic NAC or NACP peptides of native 
or synthetic origin. Once antigenic peptides are prepared, antibodies to the 
immunizing peptide are produced by introducing peptide into a mammal (such 
as a rabbit, mouse or rat). 

A multiple injection immunization protocol is preferred for use in immunizing 
20 animals with the antigenic MTA peptides (see, e.g., Langone, et a/, eds.. 
"Production of Antisera with Small Doses of Immunogen: Multiple Intradermal 
Injections". Methods ofEnzymology (Acad. Press. 1981). For example, a good 
antibody response can be obtained in rabbits by intradermal injection of 1 mg 
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of the antigenic MTA peptide emulsified In Complete Freuncfs Adjuvant 
followed several weeks later by one or more boosts of the same antigen in 
Incomplete Freund's Adjuvant 

If desired, the immunizing peptide may be coupled to a carrier protein by 
5 conjugation using techniques which are well-known in the art. Such commonly 
used carriers which are chemically coupled to the peptide include keyhole 
limpet hemocyanin (KLH), thyroglobulin, bovine serum albumin (BSA), and 
tetanus toxoid. The coupled peptide is then used to immunize the animal (e.g. 
a mouse or a rabbit). 

10 Polyclonal antibodies produced by the animals can be further purified, for 
example, by binding to and elution from a matrix to which the peptide to which 
the antibodies were raised is bound. Those of skill In the art will know of 
various techniques common in the immunology arts for purification and/or 
concentration of polyclonal antibodies, as well as monoclonal antibodies (s§a, 

15 for example, Coligan, ef a/.. Unit 9, Cun&nt Protocols in Immunology, Wiley 
Interstience, 1991). 

If desired, polyclonal antibodies can be further purified, for example, by binding 
to and elution from a matrix to which NAC polypeptide is bound. Those of skill 
in the art will know of various other techniques common in the immunology arts 
20 for purification and/or concentration of polyclonal antibodies, as well as 
monoclonal antibodies. 

Antibodies which consist essentially of pooled monoclonal antibodies with 
different epitopic specificities, as well as distinct monoclonal antibody 
preparations are provided. Monoclonal antibodies are made from antigen 
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containing fragments of the protein by methods well known to those skilled in 
the art (Kohler, ef al., Nature, 256:495, 1975). The term antibody or, 
immunoglobulin as used in this invention includes intact molecules as well as 
genetically engineered antibody constructs such as Afunctional antibodies, 
5 JrCDR grafted antibodies, and the like, as well as fragments thereof, such as Fab 
and FfabO* which are capable of. binding an epitopic determinant on NACP or 
NAC. 

A preferred method for the identification and isolation of an antibody binding 
domain that exhibits binding with NACP or NAC peptides is the bacteriophage 

10 a vector system. This vector system has been used to express a combinatorial 
library of Fab fragments from the mouse antibody repertoire in Escherichia coli 
(Huse, ef al., Science, 246:1275-1281, 1989) and from the human antibody 
repertoire (Muliinax, ef al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci., 82:8095-8099, 1990). As 
described therein, receptors (Fab molecules) exhibiting binding for a 

1 5 preselected ligand were identified and isolated from these antibody expression 
libraries. This methodology can also be applied to hybridoma cell lines 
expressing monoclonal antibodies with binding for a preselected ligand. 
Hybridomas which secrete a desired monoclonal antibody can be produced 
in various ways using techniques well understood by those having ordinary skfll 

20 in the art and will not be repeated here. Details of these techniques are 
described in such references as Monoclonal Antibodtes-Hybridomas: A New 
Dimension in Biological Analysis, Edited by Roger H. Kennett. etal., Plenum 
Press, 1980: and, U.S. Patent No. 4,172,124. 
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F. METHODS FOP DETECTING A MYLOID OR A CELL EXPRESSING 
NACP, 

The invention provides a method for detecting a cell expressing NACP, or an 
amyloid disorder associated with NAC, comprising contacting a cell suspected 

5 of expressing NACP or having a NAC associated disorder with a reagent which 
binds to the target component The cell component can be nucleic acid, such 
as DNA or RNA, or protein. When the component is nucleic acid, the reagent 
is a nucleic acid probe or PCR primer. When the cell component is protein, 
the reagent is an anttoody probe. The probes are detectably labeled, for 

10 example, with a radioisotope, a fluorescent compound, a bioluminescent 
compound, a chemiluminescent compound, a metal chelator or an enzyme. 
Those of ordinary skill in the art will know of other suitable labels for binding 
to the antibody or probe, or will be able to ascertain such, using routine 
experimentation. 

15 For purposes of the invention, an antibody or nucleic acid probe specific for 
NACP or fragments thereof may be used to detect the presence of NACP 
polypeptide or NAC peptides (using antibody) or polynucleotide (using nucleic 
add probe) in biological fluids or tissues. Any specimen containing a 
detectable amount of antigen can be used. A preferred sample in this 

20 invention is tissue of brain origin, specifically midfrontal cortex tissue obtained 
through biopsy. More preferably, the tissue is hippocampus tissue. P referably 
the subject is human. 

Another technique which may also result in greater sensitivity consists of 
coupling the antibodies to low molecular weight haptens. These haptens can 
25 then be specifically detected by means of a second reaction. For example, it 
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is common to use such haptens as biotin, which reacts with avldin, or 
dinitrophenyl, pyridoxal, and fluorescein, which can react with specific anti- 
hapten antibodies. 

The method for detecting a cell expressing NACP or a amyloid disorder 
5 associated with NAC, described above, can be utilized for prescreening for 
detection of amyloidosis prior to or after a subject's manifestation of typical 
clinical and neuropathological features of AD. Additionally, the method for 
detecting NACP polypeptide in cells is useful for prescreening to detect risk of 
amyloid disorder by identaylng cells expressing NACP at levels different than 
10 normal cells. Using the method of the invention, high, low, and mutant NACP 
expression can be identified in a cell and the appropriate course of treatment 
can be employed (e.g., sense or antisense gene therapy). 

The monoclonal antibodies of the invention are suited for use, for example, in 
immunoassays in which they can be utilized in liquid phase or bound to a solid 

15 phase carrier. In addition, the monoclonal antibodies in these immunoassays 
can be detectebly labeled in various ways. Examples of types of 
immunoassays which can utilize monoclonal antibodies of the invention are 
competitive and non-competitive immunoassays in either a direct or indirect 
format Examples of such Immunoassays are the radioimmunoassay (R1A) and 

20 the sandwich Ommunometric) assay. Detection of the antigens using the 
monoclonal antibodies of the invention can be done utilizing immunoassays 
which are run in either the forward, reverse, or simultaneous modes, including 
immunohistochemical assays on physiological samples. Those of skill in the 
art win know, or can readily discern, other immunoassay formats without undue 

25 . experimentation. 
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The monoclonal antibodies of the invention can be bound to many different 
carriers and used to detect the presence of NACP or NAC peptides such as 
X and Y. Examples of well-known carriers include glass, polystyrene, 
polypropylene, polyethylene, dextran, nylon, amylases, natural and modified 
5 celluloses, polyacrylamides, agaroses and magnetite. The nature of the carrier 
can be either soluble or insoluble for purposes of the invention. Those skilled 
in the art wiD know of other suitable carriers for binding monoclonal antibodies, 
or will be able to ascertain such using routine experimentation. 

As used in this invention, the term "epitope" includes any determinant capable 
10 of specific interaction with the monoclonal antibodies of the invention. Epitopic 
determinants usually consist of chemically active surface groupings of 
molecules such as amino adds or sugar side chains and usually have specific 
three dimensional structural characteristics, as well as specific charge 

juMk aAa *Im4! am 

characteristics. 

15 The concentration of detectably labeled monoclonal antibody which is 
administered should be sufficient such that the binding to those cells having 
NAC or NACP is detectable compared to the background. Further, it is 
desirable that the detectably labeled monoclonal antibody be rapidly cleared 
from the circulatory system in order to give the best target-to-background 

20 signal ratio. 

Because of the blood/brain barrier, it can be expected that antibodies will not 
be particularly the preferred reagant for use in in vivo applications. Rather, 
NAC/NACP polypeptides (particularly the former) that will cross the blood-brain 
barrier, and bind to the native protein are expected to be the best NAC/NACP 
25 Bgands. In particular, the preferred ligands of the invention will be those which 
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are derived from positions 61-95 of the NACP amino add sequence 0.e.. in the 
NAC region), and from the C-terminal region of NACP (positions 131-140). In 
part, this preference is derived from the observation that antibodies to NAC 
(61-95) bind amyloid plaques, while antibodies to NACP (131-140) bind 
5 synapses, as well as the presumed ability of the peptides to cross the blood 
brain burner. 

It has been shown that ^-amyloid peptide fragments of about 28 amino acids 
in length or shorter will effectively cross the Wood/brain barrier in vivo without 
toxic effect (see, e.g., Examples 15 and 16, as well as co-pending, commonly 
owned U.S. Patent Application No. 08/136.751; filed 10/14/93). Given the 
similarity in structure between the pleated ^-amyloid molecule and NAC (see, 
Example 8, below), it can be expected that NAC peptides of about 28 amino 
acids or shorter In length would cross the blood-brain barrier. As shown In 
Example 8. NAC Is a self-aggregating peptide (which apparently derives from 
the 61-95 amino add region of NACP). Within the 61-95 stretch of amino adds 
(see. SEQ.ID.No.1). the following peptides have been determined to have self- 
aggregating ability fi.e., binding sites for NAC) using the method described In 
Example 8 (reading from the N to the C terminus): 

TVEGAGSIAAATGFVKKD (NAC peptide 1) 
and KKKTVEGAGSIAAATGFV (NAC peptide 2). 

Further, the somewhat shorter NACP peptides described below (which are 
derived from the 131-140 region of NACP; see, SEQ.ID.No.1), would also be 
expected to cross the blood/brain barrier (reading from the N to the C 
terminus): 

25 EGYQDYEPEAKKD (NACP peptide 1) 

and KKKEGYQDYEPEA (NACP peptide 2). 



10 
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Determination of whether a particular NAC or NACP peptide will specifically 
bind NAC or NACP can be readily made without undue experimentation by one 
of ordinary skill in the art. In regard to characterstlcs of peptides that may 

5 cross the Wood/brain barrier, those of skill in the art may wish to refer to 
Pardridge, WA "Peptide Drug Delivery to the Brairf', (Raven Press. 1991), 
chapters 3, 6 and 7 of which in particular are incorporated herein by this 
reference to illustrate the state of knowledge in the art concerning delivery of 
peptides to the brain. An example of a suitable animal model and testing 

10 protocol for use In this regard are set forth in Examples 15-16. 

As an illustration of techniques which may be employed to identify peptides 
that may cross the blood/brain barrier/without undue experimentation, peptides 
shorter than NAC (61-95) or NACP (131-140) can be screened for use in the 
15 method of the invention by incubation with AD brain tissue homogenates or 
brain tissue from an animal model which has been implanted surgically with 
amyloid, or through immunological techniques such as those described above 
(e.g., testing the reactivity of anti-NACP antibodies that react with the native 
protein to the candidate ligand). 

20 It is also possible to determine without undue experimentation if a NAC or 
NACP peptide (i.e., NAC or NACP candidate ligand) has the same specificity 
as the NAC ligand described above by ascertaining whether the former 
prevents the latter from binding to NAC. If the candidate ligand competes with 
a ligand which is known to bind NAC/NACP (as shown by a decrease in 

25 binding by the latter), then the two peptides bind to the same, or a closely 
related site. 
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Still another way to determine whether a particular candidate ligand has the 
specificity of a ligand which is known to bind NAC/NACP is to preincubate the 
candidate ligand with NAC or NACP and then add a known ligand to determine 
if it is inhibited in its ability to bind NAC or NACP. If the known NAC/NACP 
5 ligand is inhibited, in all likelihood the candidate ligand has toe same, or 
functionally equivalent, binding specificity as the known NAC/NACP ligand. 

Screening of candidate ligands can also be determined by attaching a 
detectable label to them, incubating them with amyloid-containing brain tissue 
{in vivo or in vitro) and determining whether binding has occurred using in vivo 
10 diagnostic imaging techniques as described in more detail below. 

NAC and NACP ligands may be labelled as described below; however, tor in 
vivo diagnostic imaging, the use of radiolabels or paramagnetic isotopes will 
be preferred. For example, for in vivo diagnostic Imaging, the type of detection 
instrument available is a major factor in selecting a given radioisotope. The 

1 5 radioisotope chosen must have a type of decay which is detectable for a given 
type of instrument. Stfll another important factor in selecting a radioisotope for 
in vivo diagnosis is that the half-life of the radioisotope be long enough so that 
it is still detectable at the time of maximum uptake by the target, but short 
enough so that deleterious radiation with respect to the host is minimized. 

20 Ideally, a radioisotope used for in vivo imaging will lack a particle emission, but 
produce a large number of photons in toe 140-250 keV range, which may be 
readily detected by conventional gamma cameras. 

For in vivo diagnosis, radioisotopes may be bound to proteinaceous ligands 
either directly or indirectly by using an intermediate functional group. 
25 Intermediate functional groups which often are used to bind radioisotopes 
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which exist as metallic ions to immunoglobulins are the bifunctional chelating 
agents such as diethylenetriaminepentacetic acid (DTPA) and 
ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid (EDTA) and similar molecules. Typical 
examples of metallic ions which can be bound to the ligands of the invention 
5 are 111 ln. ^Ru, ^Ga, ^Ga, ^As, "Zr, and ^Tl. However, for its relatively taw 
toxicity and ready imaging. [TM 99 ] (pertechenetate) will be the most preferred 
radiolabel for its relatively low toxicity in mammals. Radtolabelling with ""Tc 
may be performed according to the technique described in Kasnia, ef al. J. 
Nucl. Med., 32:1445-1451. 1991. 

10 However, for any in vitro use, 125 lodide ( iat T) would be preferred for ease of 
detection. 12S I may be attached to a NAC or NACP ligand for use In the 
invention by conventional techniques including oxidative radtadination using 
sodium 12S I and chloramine T (for tyrosine containing peptides) or the acylation 
followed by oxidative radiodination (for peptides not containing tyrosine). 

15 todination may also be performed using an iodination product from DuPont of 
Wilmington, DE (marketed under the trademark NEN) or the todogen technique 
described in Salacinski, etaL.Anal. Biochem., UI:136-146, 19B1. todogen for 
use in this method is commercially available from Pierce and Wanner, Chester, 
England. 

20 The ligands of the invention can also be labeled with a paramagnetic isotope 
for purposes of in vivo diagnosis, as in magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) or 
electron spin resonance (ESR). In general, any conventional method for 
visualizing diagnostic imaging can be utilized. Usually gamma and positron 
emitting radioisotopes are used for camera imaging and paramagnetic isotopes 

25 for MRI. Elements which are particularly useful in such techniques include 
167 Gd, sfan, 162 Dy, ^r. and ^Fe. 
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Regardless of the detectable label used, the labelled ligands will preferably be 
purified by means well known in the art referred to above (for example. RP- 
HPLC) to an essentially quantitative specific activity (e.g.. about 2000 Ci/mmol; 
lCi«37GBq). 

5 To practice the Invention, a diagnostically effective amount of a detectably 
labelled ligand as described above will be administered to mammal which is 
suspected of having AD. has been diagnosed as having AD or. in the research 
context, has had amyloid plaque formation induced in its brain tissue. In the 
preferred embodiment, the mammal will be a human who Is suspected of 

io having or has been diagnosed as having AD. 

As a rule, the dosage of detectably labeled ligand for in vivo diagnosis will vary 
depending on such factors as age, sex, and extent of disease of the individual. 
The dosage of monoclonal antibody can vary from about 0.001 mg/m 2 to about 
500 mg/m 2 . preferably 0.1 mg/m 2 to about 200 mg/m 2 . most preferably about 
is 0.1 mg/m 2 to about 10 mg/m 2 . Such dosages may vary, for example, 
depending on whether multiple injections are given, amyloid burden, and other 
factors known to those of skill in the art. 

Those skilled in the art will be able to determine an appropriate dosage for the 
detectably labelled ligands based on the animal study data provided in the 
20 examples below. In general, the diagnostically effective amount" of detectably 
labelled NAC ligand for in vivo applicants will be that amount which is sufficient 
to detectibly bind any NAC present in the subject brain tissue. 
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Although binding of the detectably labelled peptides of the invention is 
somewhat dose-dependent, it will be appreciated because the peptides are 
self-aggregating, increasing their dosage may intensify rather than expand the 
NAC binding pattern. More specifically, while binding of most or all of the NAC 
5 plaques present in the subject brain tissue may occur at lower dosage levels, 
the intensity of the emissions indicative of that binding may be enhanced as 
the detectably labelled peptide density per plaque is increased at higher 
dosage levels. 

Although any nonsurgical route of administration which introduces the 
10 detectably labelled ligands of the invention into brain tissue may be used, 
Intraarterial injection in preferred, with intracarotid injections being most pre- 
ferred. Where the method of the invention is being performed for diagnostic 
purposes, the background measurement will preferably be established by 
determining the extent of binding of a detectably labelled ligand in healthy 
15 mammalian subjects. In this context, "healthy" Is defined as a mammal with 
less than about 15 amyloid plaques/unit area of brain tissue (one unit area = 
0.1 square millimeter) and/or a subject who exhibits no clinical signs of a 
neuropsychological disorder. In the same regard, measurements based on 
binding of the detectably labelled ligand indicative of the presence of * about 
20 15 plaques/unit area will be considered to be diagnostically significant for (i.e.. 
indicative of) AD. These data can be used to assist in confirmation or 
refutation of a clinical diagnosis of AD. 

To evaluate the prognosis of a subject who is suspected of having or has been 
diagnosed as having AD, the method of the invention can provide data of at 
25 least three significant types. First, using NAC ligand, plaque density in excess 
of about 15 plaques/unit area can be correlated to the progress of the disease 
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fi.e.. greater plaque density would be expected to be present in later stages 
of the disease). Second, measurements of plaque development taken over 
time will be indicative of the rate at which the disease is progressing and/or of 
the effectiveness of a particular treatment or therapy. In applying the inventive 

5 method to evaluate the progression of the disease, previous plaque density 
measurements taken from that subject would be used as background. Third, 
using NACP ligand, the probable progression of loss of cognitive function as 
wen as the status of plaque formation through NACP cleavage, may be 
evaluated based on decreses in the synaptic population and/or increases In 

10 presynatpic bouton concentrations of NACP. 

Binding will preferably be measured within one hour of Introducing the 
detectably labelled peptide Into the subject's bloodstream. Binding win be 
measured in vivo using well-known in vivo diagnostic imaging techniques On 
particular computer assisted sectional radiography (tomography)), preferably 
15 during the first hour following administration of the detectably labelled peptide. 

Of the presently known tomography techniques, positron emission tomography 
(PET) and single photon emission computed tomography (SPECT) are 
preferred for use in the method of the invention. Because the appropriate use 
of these techniques will be known or apparent to those skilled in the art, their 
20 use will not be described in detail here. 

For both prognosis and diagnosis, it may be desirable to evaluate the results 
of the in vivo binding assay of the Invention in combination with evidence of the 
synaptic Integrity of the subject brain tissue as well as clinical signs of disease. 
One suitable in vitro technique for evaluating and detecting synaptic loss in 
25 sections of brain tissue using anti-synaptophysln antibodies is described in 
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Masiiah t et a/., Am. J. PathoL, 137:1293-1297 (1990), the disclosure of which 
is hereby incorporated by reference to demonstrate techniques for evaluating 
synaptic loss known in the art; other techniques will be known to those of skill 
in the neurological arts. 

5 For research purposes, the NAC/NACP ligands may be used for in vitro 
studies, for example, binding affinity of different peptides, to develop anti- 
amyloid antibodies, to study the pathology of amyloid deposition and to 
evaluate proposed therapies. The NAC/NACP peptides may be of particular 
use in developing in vivo means of differential diagnosis. For example, 

10 because IMAC principally appears in mature plaques, the stage of AD 
development Is a given patient may be identified more accurately by detecting 
NAC in vivo than is now possible using conventional diagnostic techniques. 

More generally, the NAC/NACP ligands of the invention can be used to monitor 
the course of amelioration of NAC associated amyloid disorder. Thus, by 
15 measuring the increase or decrease in the number of cells expressing NACP 
or changes in the concentration of normal versus mutant NACP or NAC 
present in various body fluids and/or tissues, it would be possible to determine 
whether a particular therapeutic regiment aimed at ameliorating the disorder is 
effective. 

20 G. THERAPEUTIC METHODS FOR TREATING NAC ASSOCIATED 
AMYLOID DISORDER. 

<T The present invention also provides a method for treating a subject with a NAC 
associated amyloid disorder. Because the NACP nucleotide sequence can be 
expressed in an altered manner as compared to expression in a normal cell. 
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it is possible to design appropriate therapeutic or diagnostic techniques 
directed to this sequence. Thus, where an amyloid disorder is associated with 
the over-expression of NACP, nucleic acid sequences that interfere with NACP 
expression at the translational level can be used. This approach utilizes, for 

5 example, antisense nucleic acid and ribozymes to block translation of a specific 
NACP mRNA, either by masking that mRNA with an antisense nucleic add or 
by cleaving it with a ribozyme. In cases when a amyloid disorder or abnormal 
cell phenotype is associated with the under expression of NACP or expression 
of a mutant NACP polypeptide, nucleic acid sequences encoding NACP 

10 (sense) could be administered to the subject with the disorder. 

/ Further, as indicated in the Background of the Invention, studies regarding 
I accumulation of ^-amyloid in brain tissue have indicated that binding of 
\ synthetic ^-amyloid peptide to native ^-amyloid actually retards the 
15 \ accumulation of the native protein. Based on these results* and given the 
physical and functional relationships between MAC and /9-amyIold (see. 
/ Examples 12 and 13 below), it can be expected that administration of NAC 
/ peptides will provide a therapeutic benefit to a person suffering from a MAC 
\ associated amyloid disorder, such as Ap. NAC peptides that will cross the 
20 | blood-brain barrier and bind to NAC (to "modulate" the accumulation thereof) 
/ are identified elsewhere above, as are means to identify any additional NAC 
peptides possessing this ability. 

Antisense nucleic acids are DNA or RNA molecules that are complementary to 
at least a portion of a specific mRNA molecule (Weintraub, Scientific American, 
25 262:40. 1990). In the cell, the antisense nucleic acids hybridize to the 
corresponding mRNA, forming a double-stranded molecule. The antisense 
nucleic acids interfere with the translation of the mRNA since the cell will not 
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translate a mRNA that is double-stranded. Antisense oligomers of about 15 
nucleotides are preferred, since they are easily synthesized and are less likely 
to cause problems than larger molecules when introduced into the target 
NACP-producing cell. The use of antisense methods to inhibit the in vitro 
5 translation of genes is well known in the art (Marcus-Sakura, Anal. Blochem., 
172:289, 1988). 

Ribozymes are RNA molecules possessing the ability to specifically cleave 
other single-stranded RNA in a manner analogous to DNA restriction 
endonucleases. Through the modification of nucleotide sequences which 
1 o encode these RNAs, it is possible to engineer molecules that recognize specific 
nucleotide sequences in an RNA molecule and cleave it (Cech, J. Amen Med. 
Assn., 260:3030, 1988). A major advantage of this approach is that, because 
they are sequence-specific, only mRNAs with particular sequences are 
inactivated. 

1 5 There are two basic types of ribozymes namely, tefra/jymena-type (Hasselhoff, 
Nature. 334:585. 1988) and H hammerhead"-type. Tetrahymena-type ribozymes 
recognize sequences which are four bases in length, while ,f hammerhead"-type 
ribozymes recognize base sequences 11-18 bases in length. The longer the 
recognition sequence, the greater the likelihood that that sequence will occur 

20 exclusively in the target mRNA species. Consequently, hammerhead-type 
ribozymes are preferable to fe&a/jyroena-type ribozymes for inactivating a 
specific mRNA species and 18-based recognition sequences are preferable to 
shorter recognition sequences. 
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The present invention also provides gene therapy for the treatment of amyloid 
disorders which are mediated by NACP protein. Such therapy would achieve 
its therapeutic effect by introduction of the NACP antisense polynucleotide, into 
target ceBs 0.e.. in brain tissue) of subjects having the amyloid disorder. 
5 Delivery of antisense NACP polynucleotide can be achieved using a 
recombinant expression vector such as a chimeric virus or a colloidal disper- 
sion system. Disorders associated with under-expression of NACP could 
similarly be treated using gene therapy with sense nucleotide sequences. 

Various viral vectors which can be utilized for gene therapy as taught herein 
10 include adenovirus, herpes virus, vaccinia, or. preferably, an RNA virus such 
as a retrovirus. Preferably, the retroviral vector is a derivative of a murine or 
avian retrovirus. Examples of retroviral vectors in which a single foreign gene 
can be inserted Include, but are not limited to: Moloney murine leukemia virus 
(MoMuLV). Harvey murine sarcoma virus (HaMuSV). murine mammary tumor 
15 virus (MuMTV). and Rous Sarcoma Virus (RSV). A number of additional 
retroviral vectors can incorporate multiple genes. All of these vectors can 
transfer or incorporate a gene for a selectable marker so that transduced cells 
can be identified and generated. By inserting a NACP sequence of interest 
Into the viral vector, along with another gene which encodes the ligand for a 
20 receptor on a specific target cell, for example, the vector is now target specific. 
Retroviral vectors can be made target specific by Inserting, for example, a 
polynucleotide encoding an enzyme that determines the structure of a sugar, 
a glycolipid, or a protein. Preferred targeting is accomplished by using an 
antibody to target the retroviral vector. Those of skill in the art will know of, or 
25 can readily ascertain without undue experimentation, specific polynucleotide 
sequences which can be inserted into the retroviral genome to allow target 
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specific delivery of the retroviral vector containing the NACP antisense 
polynucleotide. 

Since recombinant retroviruses are defective, they require assistance in order 
to produce infectious vector particles. This assistance can be provided, for 

5 example, by using helper cell lines that contain plasmids encoding all of the 
structural genes of the retrovirus under the control of regulatory sequences 
within the LTR. These plasmids are missing a nucleotide sequence that 
enables the packaging mechanism to recognize an RNA transcript for 
encapsidation. Helper cell lines which have deletions of the packaging signal 

10 include but are not limited to *2, PA317 and PA12. for example. These cell 
lines produce empty virions, since no genome is packaged. If a retroviral 
vector is introduced into such cells in which the packaging signal is intact, but 
the structural genes are replaced by other genes of interest, the vector can be 
packaged and vector virion produced. 

15 Alternatively, NIH 3T3 or other tissue culture cells can be directly transfected 
with plasmids encoding the retroviral structural genes gag, pol and env, by 
conventional calcium phosphate transfection. These cells are then transfected 
with the vector plasmid containing the genes of interest The resulting cells 
release the retroviral vector into the culture medium. 

20 Another targeted delivery system for NACP antisense polynucleotides is a 
colloidal dispersion system. Colloidal dispersion systems Include 
macromolecule complexes, nanocapsules, microspheres, beads, and Bpid- 
based systems including oil-in-water emulsions, micelles, mixed micelles, and 
liposomes. The preferred colloidal system of this invention is a liposome. 

25 Liposomes are artificial membrane vesicles which are useful as delivery vehicles 
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in vitro and in wo. It has been shown that large unilamellar vesicles (LUV), 
which range in size from 0.2-4.0 urn can encapsulate a substantial percentage 
of an aqueous buffer containing large macromolecules. RNA, DNA and intact 
virions can be encapsulated within the aqueous interior and be delivered to 

5 brain cells in a biologically active form (FraJey, et al., Trends Biochem. Scf., 
§:77, 1981). For instance in vivo administration can be in a bolus or by gradual 
perfusion over time by means adapted for crossing the blood-brain barrier. 
For instance, the NAC or NACP polynucleotides or polypeptides can be 
injected by epidural administration or irrtraJumbar puncture using standard 

10 techniques well known to the medical profession, although an intrarterial route 
of administration would be preferred for patient comfort 

In order for a liposome to be an efficient gene transfer vehicle, the following 
characteristics should be present: (1) encapsulation of the genes of interest at 
high efficiency while not compromising their biological activity; (2) preferential 
16 and substantial binding to a target cell In comparison to non-target cells; (3) 
delivery of the aqueous contents of the vesicle to the target cell cytoplasm at 
high efficiency, and (4) accurate and effective expression of genetic Information 
(Mannino, eta!., Biotechniques, §:682, 1988). 

The composition of the liposome is usually a combination of phospholipids. 
20 particularly high-phase-transition-temperature phospholipids, usually in 
combination with steroids, especially cholesterol. Other phospholipids or other 
lipids may also be used. The physical characteristics of liposomes depend on 
pH. tonic strength, and the presence of divalent cations. 
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Examples of lipids useful in liposome production include phosphatidyl 
compounds, such as phosphatidyiglycerol, phosphatidylcholine, phos- 
phatldylserine, phosphatidylethanolamine, sphingolipids. cerebrosides, and 
gangliosides. Particularly useful are dlacylphosphatldylglycerols, where the lipid 
moiety contains from 14-18 carbon atoms, particularly from 16-18 carbon 
atoms, and is saturated. Illustrative phospholipids include egg phosphatidyl- 
choline, dipalmitoylphosphatidylcholine and distearoylphosphatidylcholine. 

The targeting of liposomes has been classified based on anatomical and 
mechanistic factors. Anatomical classification is based on the level of 
selectivity, for example, organ-specific, cell-specific, and organeile-specific. 
Mechanistic targeting can be distinguished based upon whether It is passive 
or active. Passive targeting utilizes the natural tendency of liposomes to 
distribute to cells of the reticulo-endothelial system (RES) in organs which 
contain sinusoidal capillaries. Active targeting, on the other hand, involves 
alteration of the liposome by coupling the liposome to a specific ligand such 
as a monoclonal antibody, sugar, glycolipid, or protein, or by changing the 
composition or size of the liposome in order to achieve targeting to organs and 
cell types other than the naturally occurring sites of localization. 

The surface of the targeted delivery system may be modified in a variety of 
ways. In the case of a liposomal targeted delivery system, lipid groups can be 
incorporated into the fipid bilayer of the liposome in order to maintain the 
targeting ligand In stable association with the liposomal bilayer. Various linking 
groups can be used for joining the lipid chains to the targeting ligand. 
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The compounds bound to the surface of the targeted delivery system will 
generally be ligands and receptors which wHI allow the targeted delivery system 
to find and "home In" on the desired cells. A ligand may be any compound of 
interest which will bind to another compound; e.g., NAC. 

5 In general, surface membrane proteins which bind to specific effector 
molecules are referred to as receptors. In the present invention, antibodies are 
preferred receptors. Antibodies can be used to target liposomes to specific 
cell-surface ligands. For example, certain antigenic sites associated with NAC 
polypeptides in amyloid formations may be exploited for the purpose of 

10 targeting NAC polypeptide or polynucleotide containing liposomes directly to 
the amyloid deposit. Since the NACP gene product may be indiscriminate with 
respect to cell type in its action, a targeted delivery system offers a significant 
improvement over randomly administered non-specific liposomes. Preferably, 
the target tissue is brain tissue and the target cell Is a neuron/glia 

15 A number of procedures can be used to covalently attach either polyclonal or 
monoclonal antibodies to a liposome bflayer. Antibody-targeted liposomes can 
include monoclonal or polyclonal antibodies or fragments thereof such as Fab. 
or F(ab') 2 . as long as they bind efficiently to an antigenic epitope on the target 
cells. Liposomes may also be targeted to cells expressing receptors for 

20 hormones or other serum factors. 
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H. KITS AND ASSA Y S FOR USE IN THE METHODS OF THE INVENTION, 

The antibodies and substantially purified NAC peptide of the present invention 
are ideally suited for Ihe preparation of a kit Such a kit may comprise a 
carrier means being compartmentalized to receive in close confinement 
5 therewith one or more container means such as vials, tubes and the fike, each 
of the container means comprising the separate elements of the assay to be 
used. 

The types of assays which can be incorporated in kit form are many, and 
Include, for example, competitive and non-competitive assays. Typical 
10 examples of assays which can utilize the antibodies of the invention are 
radioimmunoassays (RIA), enzyme immunoassays (EIA), enzyme-linked 
immunosorbent assays (EUSA), and immunometric, or sandwich 
immunoassays. 

The term -immunometric assay" or "sandwich immunoassay", includes 
15 simultaneous sandwich, forward sandwich and reverse sandwich 
immunoassays. These terms are well understood by those skilled in the art. 
Those of skat will also appreciate that antibodies according to the present 
invention will be useful in other variations and forms of assays which are 
presently known or which may be developed in the future. These are intended 
20 to be included within the scope of the present invention. 

In performing the assays it may be desirable to include certain "blockers" in the 
incubation medium (usually added with the labeled soluble antibody). The 
"blockers" are added to assure that non-specific proteins, proteases, or anti- 
heterophilic immunoglobulins to anti-NACP or anti-NAC immunoglobulins 
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present in the experimental sample do not cross-link or destroy the antibodies 
on the solid phase support, or the radiolabeled Indicator antibody, to yield false 
positive or false negative results. The selection of "blockers" therefore may add 
substantially to the specificity of the assays described in the present invention. 

5 It has been found that a number of nonrelevant (i.e., nonspecific) antibodies of 
the same class or subclass (isotype) as those used in the assays (e.g., lgG1, 
lgG2a. IgM, etc.) can be used as "blockers". The concentration of the 
"blockers" (normally 1-100 ^g//J) is important, in order to maintain the proper 
sensitivity yet inhibit any unwanted interference by mutually occurring cross 

10 reactive proteins in the specimen. 

I. PHARMACEUTICAL COMPOSIT IONS OF THE INVENTION. 

f The invention also relates to a method for preparing a medicament or 

I pharmaceutical composition comprising the polynucleotides, monoclonal 

\ antibodies or the NAC/NACP ligands of the invention Cpharmaceutically active 

15 J molecules"), the medicament being used for therapy of NAC associated 

/ amyloid disorders. 

Pharmaceutically active molecules will preferably be administered in a 
pharmaceutical^ acceptable carrier, which may include sterile aqueous of non- 
aqueous solutions, suspensions, and emulsions. Examples of non-aqueous 
20 solvents are propylene glycol, polyethylene glycol, vegetable oils such as olive 
oil, and injectable organic esters such as ethyl oteate. Aqueous carriers 
indude water, alcoholic/aqueous solutions, emulsions or suspensions, including 
saline and buffered media. A pharmaceutically active molecule of the invention 
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may be conjugated by means well known in the art to polyethylene glycol 
(PEG) to reduce its immunogenicity. 

Parenteral vehicles include sodium chloride solution, Ringer's dextrose, 
dextrose and sodium chloride, lactated Ringer's or fixed oils. Intravenous 
5 vehicles Include fluid and nutrient replenlshers, electrolyte replenishere (such 
as those based on Ringer's dextrose), and the like. Preservatives and other 
additives may also be present such as, for example, antimicrobials, antioxi- 
dants, chelating agents, and inert gases and the like. 

The following examples illustrate the manner in which the invention can be 
10 practiced, ft Is understood, however, that the examples are for the purpose of 
illustration and the invention is not to be regarded as limited to any of the 
specific materials or conditions therein. 

EXAMPLE 1 
AMYLOID PREPARATION 

1 5 Amyloid was purified from the frontal cortex of patients with typical clinical and 
neuropathotogical features of AD (obtained from the Alzheimer's Disease 
Research Center, San Diego, CA) using a modification of a protocol previously 
described by J. Kondo. ef a/. (Neuron, 1:827-834, 1988). Briefly, AD cortex 
was homogenized in 2% SDS, 1% 2-mercaptoethanol, 50 mM Tris-HCI, pH 7.6. 

20 heated to 95° C for 10 minutes, and then centrifuged at 100.000 x g for 60 
minutes. The pellets were suspended in 50 mM Tris-HCI. pH 7.6, and 1% SDS 
(SDS buffer) and centrifuged at 100,000 x g for 60 minutes. The pellets were 
resuspended in 0.5 M sucrose in SDS buffer and subjected to 1.0/2.0 M 
sucrose step-gradient centrifugation at 245,000 x g for 2 hours. The interfaces 
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were collected and centrifuged at 150.000 x g for 60 minutes after 5 times 
dilution with SDS buffer. 

The pellets recovered were sonicated in SDS buffer, diafyzed against 70% 
formic acid, cleaved with CNBr, and digested with Achromobader tyticus 

5 protease I in 5 M urea at 30°C for 5 hours. The cleaved peptides were 
separated by HPLC on a C4 column with a linear gradient (0-80%) of 
aceton'rtrile/isopropano! (3f7) in 0.1% trifluoroacetic acid. All of the HPLC peaks 
eluted from HPLC were sequenced using methods known in the art. In 
addition to the major A/} sequence (31.1 nmol) two heretofore unknown 

1 o peptides X (2.0 nmol) and Y (2.3 nmol) were recovered. All of the amino acid 
sequences found could be attributed to proteins known to be associated with 
amyloid tissue-/^ protein, r, ubiquitin, ferritin, and collagen-except for the two 
heretofore unknown peptides, named herein as NAC peptide X (SEQ. I.D. NO. 
4) and NAC peptide Y (SEQ. I.D. NO. 5). No other sequences of NACP other 

15 than peptides X and Y were detected in the amyloid preparation. 

Because Peptides X and Y were recovered in essentially the same 
concentration, the hypothesis was drawn that they were derived from a single 
larger precursor peptide NACP. Because the amyloid fraction contained 
sequences of r and ubiquitin, known components of PHF, it was possible that 
20 the X and Y peptides might have derived from contaminating PHF. To exclude 
this possibility, it was necessary to localize X and Y with immunological probes. 
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B&MEUL2 

ANTIBODY PRODUCTION AND 1MMUNOHISTOCHEMISTRY 

Proteins X and Y were synthesized using methods known in the art, tested for 
solubility, and found not to be soluble in any aqueous solution examined. 

5 Therefore, the N-terminal sequences of proteins X and Y were synthesized and 
used to raise rabbit antisera using methods known in the art. For example, a 
C-terminal cystein was added to the 9 N-terminal amino acids of protein X to 
form a protein fragment X1 EQVTNVGGAC (SEQ. I.D. NO. 6), and a C-terminal 
cystein was added to the 7 N-terminal amino acids of protein Y to form a 

10 protein fragment Y (TVEGAGSC) (SEQ. I.D. NO. 7). These protein fragments 
X1 and Y were conjugated to KLH using MBS as descrtoed in N. Green, ef a/., 
(Off 28:477-487, 1982). Rabbits were boosted several times with the MBS- 
conjugated peptides, and then proteins X and Y were conjugated to KLH with 
gluteraldehyde, injected into rabbits, and antisera were obtained as described 

15 in E. Masiiah, ef al. (J. NeuroscL, lfl:21 13-2124. 1990). 

Antisera obtained from the rabbits were used to perform immunohistochemical 
and immunoelectron microscope analysis of AD brain sections using methods 
known in the art (Masiiah, supra, 1990; E. Masiiah, ef al. (J. Neurosci., 11:2759- 
2767, 1991). In particular, specificity of the staining was demonstrated by a 
20 pre-absorption experiment consisting of incubation of antibody X1 with peptide 
X1 and incubation of antibody Y with peptide Y. In the control, the antisera 
were incubated with peptide of an entirely different sequence (EGYQDYEPEAC) 
(SEQ. I.D. NO. 8). 
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In order to define which structures were immunostalned (neurofibrillary tangles, 
neuritic plaques, vascular amyloid, and neuropil threads) and to identify plaque 
subtypes (diffuse, primitive, and mature), some of the immunostained sections 
were further stained with a 1% aqueous solution of thioflavin S and were 

5 viewed with ultraviolet illumination and fluorescein filters using procedures 
described in Masliah, supra (1991). The results were further confirmed by 
immunoelectron microscope analysis as described in Masliah, supra, (1991). 
Briefly, vibratome sections were blocked with normal goat serum (5%) and 
incubated overnight at 4°C with antibodies anti-X1 and anti-Y. The sections 

1 o were washed in PBS, incubated with biotinylated goat anti-rabbit IgG followed 
by avidin D-HRP (Vector ABC Bite. Vector Labs, Inc., Burlingame. CA) and 
reacted with diaminobenzidine (DAB, 0.2 mg/ml) in 50 mM Tris buffer (pH 7.4) 
with 0.001% HaOjj. Control sections were incubated with preimmune serum. 
The immunostained sections were postfixed for 20 minutes in 1% Os0 4 , 

15 dehydrated, and embedded to present a flat surface in epoxy/Araldite. 
Uttrathin sections were cut with a Reichert OM-U3 ultramicrotome and viewed 
with a 100 CX JEOL electron microscope. 

Results of the immunohistochemical and immunoelectron microscope analysis 
of AO brain sections are shown in FIGURE 1. Panel A shows hippocampal 

20 sections stained with antibodies anb'-X1 and anti-Y. In Panel B occasional 
staining of dystrophic neutites (arrows) was detected with anti-Y antibody. 
Immunostaining of amyloid in diffuse, primitive, and mature plaques was 
detected in Panels A and B. as well as in cerebral vessel walls (not shown) as 
revealed by double staining with thioflavin S. When these sera were 

25 preabsorbed with fragments X1 and Y, staining was eliminated. As shown in 
Panel C, neither preimmune sera nor antisera containing anti-X1 and/or anti-Y 
antibodies stained amyloid in AD brain tissue when antisera had been 
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preabsorbed with the corresponding peptide fragments X1 and Y. Panel D 
shows an electron micrograph of staining of amyloid fibrils (arrows) with anti-X1 
antibody. Amyloid fibrils were also stained with the anti-Y antibody (not 
shown). 

5 The anti-Y antibody stained not only amyloid in plaques, but also nuclei of 
small, possibly glial cells, cytoplasm of some small cells, and neuropil threads. 
The staining of these structures other than amyloid was not observed with the 
anti-X1 antibody. There are two potential explanations for the difference in 
staining properties between the arrti-XI and -Y peptide antibodies. This 

10 difference in staining may represent a genuine difference in the distribution of 
two products of a single precursor protein or, alternatively, it may be a result 
of a less specific staining by the anti-Y peptide antibody. It appears likely that 
the latter explanation is correct because anti-Y antibody stains dozens of bands 
on Western blots of brain extract (data not shown). 

15 Recent work has shown that 50% of intracellular NFTs and 100% of 
extracellular MFTs contain Ap. (G. Perry, ef a/., Am. J. Pathol., 14Q:283-290, 
1992). However, the thioflavin-positive NFTs did not stain positively with antl-X1 
or -Y antibodies. 

Immunoelectron microscopic analysis of Qs0 4 Intensified diaminobenzidine 
20 staining by anti-X1 antibody showed specific localization on amyloid fibrils (Fig. 
1D). Anti-Y antibody also stained amyloid fibrils (not shown). These results 
indicate that both X and Y peptides are tightly associated with the amyloid 
fibrils. The data are compatible with the hypothesis that NAC is actually a 
novel amyloid component and not a component of contaminants such as 
25 paired helical filaments. 
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EXAMPLE 3 
MOLECULAR C LOMING OF NACP CDNA 

To discover whether the NAC peptides are produced from a precursor protein 
as is the case with Ap, the decision was made to isolate the cDNA. First a 
5 piece of cDNA for encoding the NAC peptide was deduced and amplified by 
PCR as described in R. K. Saiki. etal. [Science. 23Q:1350-1354, 1985). Sense 
<X1) (SEQ. I.D. NO. 9) and antisense 0C2) (SEQ. I.D. NO. 10) oligonucleotides 
were designed as primers for the N- and (^terminal halves of the X peptide 
amino- acid sequence, respectively. 

10 An additional set of sense Z (SEQ. I.D. NO. 11) and antisense «Z (SEQ. LD. 
NO. 12) oligonucleotide primers for DNA flanking the EcoRI cloning site of 
xgtH were made. PCR was performed using these oligonucleotides as 
primers with combinations of XI (or X2) and Z (or aZ) as primers and a cDNA 
expression library of human brain tissue in *gt1 1 as template. Briefly, the PCR 

15 reaction was performed at 94° C for 1 minute, at 51 "C for 1.5 minute, and at 
72 "C for 2 minutes. After 35 cycles of amplification, a PCR DNA product of 
about 280 bp obtained from the combination of primers X2 and aZ was 
purified, digested with EcoRI, subdoned Into the EcoRI-Hincll site of 
pBluescript SK+ (Stratagene, San Diego, CA), and sequenced using methods 

20 well known in the art 

An amino acid sequence deduced from the DNA sequence thus obtained was 
found to contain a ten amino acid sequence (EQATNAGGVA) constituting the 
N-terminal region of X peptide, thus confirming the identity of this PCR product 
as a fragment of NACP cDNA. With the origin of the PCR product confirmed, 
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the DNA fragment was used as a probe for screening a cDNA expression 
library of human brain tissue (ATCC. #37432) in Agt1 1 phage. 

From 5 x 10 s recombinants, 22 positive clones were obtained. The isolated 
cDNA were subcloned into pBluescript SK+ and sequenced on both strands 
5 by Sanger dideoxy chain termination method (Sanger et al. 1977) using 
Sequenase (U. S. Biochemical Co., Cleveland, OH) with the help of synthetic 
primers. Clone HBS6-1 contained an apparently full-length cDNA with a nested 
sequence corresponding to NAC sequence. 

Bacterial Expression of NACP Protein. 

10 NACP protein was expressed in E. coli using pSENACP expression vector. 
Plasmid pHBS6-1 was digested with dffll, treated with Wenow polymerase to 
generate a blunt end, and then digested with bfocl to release the coding 
region. This 1.2-kb Nco\-AfJ\\ NACP cDNA fragment containing the entire 
coding sequence and 3* nontranslated region was ligated into a bacterial 

1 5 expression vector, pSE380 (Invitrogen), previously linearized by digestion with 
Atool and Snal. Resultant pSENACP expresses NACP protein under the 
control of trp/lac fusion promoter which is inducible with IPTG. pSENACP was 
amplified in E. coli HB101. 

Northern Blot Analysis. 

20 Procedures for RNA preparation, electrophoresis, and hybridization are those 
routinely used. Briefly, total RNA was isolated from different human tissues. 
RMA (10 jig) was etectrophoresed on a 1% tormaldehyde-agarose gel and 
blotted to a nitrocellulose membrane. Hybridization was carried out in 50% 
formamide, 5 x SSPE, 5 x Denhardfs, 0.5% SDS, 100>g/ml denatured salmon 

25 sperm DNA, and 10% dextran sulfate at 42°C, and exposed for 3 days at 
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-80<»C. A higher stringency wash of 0.1 x SSC, 0.1% SDS at 65 °C was also 
employed. 

Sequence analysis of the HBS6-1 clone revealed a 420 bp open-reading frame 
DNA sequence encoding 140 amino-acid residues with a calculated relative 
5 molecular mass (MJ of 14,459 (SEQ. I.D. NO. 1). As shown in FIGURE 2A, the 
sequence surrounding the predicted initiator methionine codon (GCCATGG) 
agrees with the Kozak consensus sequence as described by K. Kozak (Nucleic 
Add Res., 15:8125-8148. 1987). Also as shown In FIGURE 2A. the nearest in- 
frame stop codon was found 18 bp upstream of this ATG. The nearest in- 
to frame stop codon (TAA) upstream to the putative Initiation methionine codon 
is marked by an asterisk. The termination codon is marked by two asterisks. 
Sequences for X and Y peptides are boxed. Polyadenylation signals are 
underlined. 

The deduced amino acid sequence shows that the X and Y peptides are 
15 located immediately next to each other in the middle of the precursor protein 
NACP. Neither an apparent signal peptide sequence nor canonical N-finked 
glycosytation sites were found. 
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EXAMPLE 4 

1. STUDIES OF THE AMINO ACID SEQUENCE TO DETERMINE 
INDICATIONS PREDICTIVE OF SECONDARY STRUCT URE, 

Using the methods of P. Y. Chou, ef a!., Annu. Rev. Biochem., 47:251-276 
5 (1978); G. D. Rose. Nature, 272:586-590 (1978); J. Gamier, eta!., J. Mol. BioL, 
120:97-120 (1978), studies were conducted to determine sequence features 
predictive of secondary structure. These studies indicate that the NAC peptide 
sequence has a strong tendency to form a 0-sheet configuration, as does A/3. 

2. HYDROPATHY TESTING OF T HE PRECURSOR PROTEIN NACP, 

10 Using the method of Kyte and Doolittle (J. Kyte and R.F. Dootttle, J. Mol. Biol., 
157:105-132, 1982) an analysis of NACP was performed using a window size 
9 and Prosis software from Pharmacia (Piscataway, NJ). The main 
hydrophobic domain of the deduced amino acid sequence (amino acids 62 
through 90) was located within the sequence of the NAC proteins X and Y 

15 (amino acids 61 through 95). When the NAC protein was synthesized, 
aggregates and precipitates formed easily in aqueous solutions. These results 
indicate that the precursor protein NACP is considerably more soluble in 
aqueous solutions (cytoplasm and other bodily fluids) than are the X and Y 
peptides associated with amyloid formations. 
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EXAMPLES 

WESTERN BLOT ANALYSIS OF NACP PROTEIN, 

Tissue homogenates were prepared from cytosolic fractions of frontal cortex 
from patients with typical and neuropathological features of AD obtained from 

5 the Alzheimer's Disease Research Center (San Diego. CA). Procedures for 
human brain preparation, electrophoresis, and immunoblottlng detection have 
been reported by E. Masliah. ef a/. (J. Neumsci. 10:2113-2124, 1990). Briefly, 
proteins were electrophoresed on a 16% SDS-polyacrylamide gel and 
transferred to a nitrocellulose membrane. Immunoblotting detection was 

I0 performed using anti-X1 antibody (1:1500 dilution) and 125 l-protein A. To 
absorb anti-XI antibody. 200 P g/ml XI fragment (SEQ. I.D. NO. 6) or the 
control peptide (EGYQDYEPEAC) (SEQ. IJX NO. 8) were used. 

Western blot analysis with anti-X1 antibody detected NACP as a M r 19K protein 
mostly in the cytosolic fractions as shown in FIGURE 3, lane 4. Lanes 1 and 
15 6 of FIGURE 3 show £. cott transfected with pSE380 vector as control; lanes 

2 and 5 show £ colt transfected with pSENACP expressing NACP; and lanes 

3 and 4 show normal human brain. A shorter exposure time was employed for 
lanes 1 to 3 compared with lanes 4 to 6 because of high background. 
However, the M r 19K band was not observed In lanes 2 and 3 even after a 4 

20 times longer exposure. 

The anti-Y antibody stained dozens of bands in addition to the M, 19K band 
(data not shown). Protein staining of the M r 19K band was abolished when 
either the anti-XI or the anti-Y antibody was preabsorbed with its 
corresponding peptide fragment as shown in FIGURE 3. lane 3. However, the 
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anti-X1 positive M r 40 band was not blocked by preabsorpHon and was not 
detected with anti-Y antibody, indicating that this band is not specific to NACP. 

To confirm the identity of the protein derived from brain homogenates, a NACP 
protein derived from the cDNA isolated in Example 3 above was produced in 

5 vitro. pHBS6-1 was digested with Aflll. treated with Wenow polymerase to 
generate a blunt end, and then digested with Ncol to release the coding 
region. This 1.2kb NcoUAflll NACP cDNA fragment of Sequence I. D. No. 1 
containing the entire coding sequence and 3'-nontranslated region was ligated 
Into a bacterial expression vector, pSE380 (Invitrogen, San Diego, CA), 

10 previously linearized by digestion with Ncol and Smal. The resultant vector 
pSENACP expresses NACP protein under the control of trp/lac fusion promoter 
which is inducible with IPTG. pSENACP was amplified in E. coli HB101 using 
techniques as described in Sambrook, supra and others. A vector pSE380 
without NACP cDNA was also transfected in E coli as a control. In Western 

15 Blot analysis as shown In FIGURE 3, lane 3, the bacterially expressed protein 
of M, 19K comigrated with the homogenate-derived protein, confirming the 
identity of the homogenate-derived protein. 

EXAMPLE 6 
SEQUENCE ANALYSIS OF NACP PROTEIN 

20 The amino acid sequence of NACP was examined for distinctive structural 
features. As shown in FIGURE 4A, the NACP protein is characterized by 
repetitive motifs. The KTKEGV motif is repeated seven times, but the amino 
acid positions 2 to 6 are sometimes substituted. In addition, as shown in 
FIGURE 4B, amino acids 48-56 and 70-78 of the NACP protein are 

25 homologous. 
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In addition to these repetitive motifs within the NACP protein, a computer 
homology search (FASTA program, in the UCSD BAX/VMS DNA protein 
sequence analysis system) of the DNA sequence data base (EMBL/GenBank 
Libraries) has discovered homology between NACP and EST01420, a protein 

5 recently identified by random sequencing of human brain cDNA (M. D. Adams, 
ef a/.. Nature, 3§§:632-634, 1992). Comparison of the DNA encoding these 
proteins expressed in the human brain, as shown in FIGURE 4C, showed 74% 
identity in 124 nucleotides resulting in 80% identity in a 41 amino acid residue 
from the initiation methionine. Therefore, the two cDNAs are substantially 

10 homologous in the N-termina! region, but the EST01420 sequence has the 
termination codon at base pair position 206, and, therefore, could encode only 
51 amino acids. The high degree of homology in the cDNA encoding these 
peptides expressed In the brain suggests that NACP may be a member of a 
heretofore unknown gene family. 

IS EXAMPLE? 

NORTHERN BLO T ANALYSIS OF NACP MRNA 

Procedures for RNA preparation, electrophoresis, and hybridization have been 
described previously (T. Saitoh, et a/., Celt, 58:615-622, 1989). Briefly, total 
RNA was isolated from different human tissues as described in Chirgwin, J.M., 
20 etal. (Biochemistry, lfi:5294-5299. 1979). RNA (10 /ig) was electrophoresed 
on a 1% formaldehyde-agarose gel and blotted to a nitrocellulose membrane. 
Hybridization was carried out in 50% formamide, 5 x SSPE. 5 x Denhardt's, 
0.5% SDS. 100 /ig/ml denatured salmon sperm DNA, and 10% dextran sulfate 
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at 42-C for 1 5 hr with ^-labeled 1 .1 -kb NACP cDNA which includes the X and 
Y sequence with a 3'-noncoding sequence. The membrane was washed with 
0.1 x SSPE. 0.1% SDS at 42»C, and exposed for 3 days at -80-C. A higher 
stringency wash of 0.1 x SSC, 0.1% SDS at 65'C was also employed. A 
Northern blot was obtained from Clontech (Palo Alto, CA, #7760-1 . Lot 32409). 
Hybridization and washing conditions for this blot followed the suggestions of 
the manufacturer. 



As shown in FIGURE 5. Panel A was probed with NACP cDNA and, as a 
control, panel B was probed with glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase 
0 (GAPD) cDNA (ATCC, #57090). Briefly, the membrane was washed with 0.1 
x SSPE, 0.1% SDS at 42°C, and exposed for 3 days at -80°C. The same 
pattern of signals was obtained after a higher stringency wash with 0.1 x SSC, 
0.1% SDS at 65«C. 

Two principal transcripts of 3.6 and 1.5 kb were found most enriched in brain, 
1 5 with lower concentrations in all tissues examined except in liver as shown in 
FIGURES 5A and 5B. Comparable patterns of mRNA were observed in both 
normal and AD neocortex and cerebellum as shown in FIGURE 5D. Since 
HBS6-1. is 1560 nucleotides long it probably corresponds to the shorter 
transcript. A minor 1 kb band visible in FIGURE 5 D is believed to represent 
20 a transcript with a shorter 3' non-coding region resulting from the use of 
polyadenylation signals at 1023 bp or 1079 bp. It was discovered that the ratio 
of the different-sized transcripts varies depending on the age and origins of 
tissue employed as shown in FIGURE 5. The presence of the 3.6 kb transcript 
for NACP may be explained by an alternative splicing mechanism that is under 
25 developmental and/or tissue specific regulation. 
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EXAMPLE 8 

MAC PEPTIDE AQ QREQATION AND WESTERN BLOT ANALYSIS. 

A solution of synthetic NAC peptide (SEQ.ID.No.3) at a concentration of 600 /iM was 
made in 50 mM boric buffer at pH 92. The solution was centrifuged at 100,000 x g 
5 for 1 hr and the supernatant was collected, neutralized by 1.5 N hydrochloride in 10 
x PBS, and diluted in 1 x PBS (pH 7.4). 

The aggregation of synthetic NAC peptide was followed by measurement of turbidity 
according to techniques known in the art fees, e.g.. Jarrett ef a/., &ochem(stry, 
31:12345-12352 (1992); and, Jarrett. eta/., Cell, 73:1055-1058 (1993)). Turbidity was 
10 measured at 400 nm daily for 7 days under the following two conditions: 1) various 
concentrations of NAC peptide: 10, 30, 100, 300 /.M at 37°C, and 2) 300 pM of NAC 
peptide at various temperatures: 4', 22*. and 37°C. The peptide 
solutions/suspensions were mixed gently before each absorbance measurement. 

The size of the aggregated NAC peptide was estimated by Western blot using 
15 anti-NAC-XL Six aliquots of peptide solution were prepared In boric buffer, 
lyophilized, and dissolved in water, neutralized, and diluted with PBS (phosphate 
buffered saline) to a final concentration of 300 j»M. They were kept at 37°C for 0, 1 , 
2, 3, 5, or 7 days, dissolved in Laemmli sample buffer (Laemmli, U. K., Waft/re, 
227:680-685 (1970)), electrophoresed on 16% Tricine-SDS polyacrylamide gel, and 
20 transferred to PVDF membrane for Western Wot analysis. 

NAC peptide was solubiiized in 50 mM boric buffer (pH 9.2) although It was also 
soluble in formic acid and 6 M guanidinium thiocyanate. NAC peptide aggregated In 
distilled water and PBS. Turbidity at 400 nm of NAC peptide solution in PBS 
Increased with time. As shown in FIGURE 6 A, this increase was dependent on both 
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the concentration of NAC peptide and the temperature (FIGURE 6 B). At Day 1 . 300 
nM NAC peptide was required for the appreciable aggregation, whereas at Day 2 100 
fM NAC peptide started to aggregate. The aggregation of NAC peptide at less than 
30 iiM was never remarkable. The aggregation of NAC peptide at 22 "C was 
5 comparable to that at 37 "C, although at 4 "C the aggregation was markedly delayed. 

in Western blot, the monomer NAC peptide migrated to the apparent molecular mass 
of 3500 Da (FIGURE 7). The signal intensity of the 3500 Da band was significantly 
decreased on Day 5 and 7. Aggregated NAC peptide was found at the top of the gel 
from Day 1. This signal increased to a maximum at Day 2-3. No intermediate-size 

10 bands detected by anti-NAC-X1 were observed. Thus, anti-NAC-1 recognized NAC 
peptide but not its precursor, NACP, In both dot and Western Wot analysis. These 
findings indicate that this antiserum is sensitive to both the sequence and the 
conformation, allowing the detection of only NAC peptide but NACP that surely 
contains the NAC peptide sequence. However, anti-NAC-XI is not simply the 

1 5 conformational antibody, because it did not detect Ab blotted under the comparable 
conditions. Anti-NAC-X1 stained amyloid cores in AD brain. These date Indicate that 
NAC fragments, which are shorter than NACP and have the similar structure as NAC 
peptide, accumulate In amyloid, and that they are Immunologically identical to NAC 
peptide but distinct from NACP. 

20 EXAMPLE 9 

OONGQ RED STAINING AND BIREFRINGENCE 

Four hundred microliters of NAC peptide solution/suspension (300 ,*M) at pH 7.4 was 
stored over 2 weeks at 37'C to promote its aggregation. The solution/suspension 
was centrifuged at 16,000 x g for 30 mln. The precipitate of peptide fibrils was 
25*. collected, mixed in 1 ml of PBS solution containing 1 mM Congo red for 1 min. 
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centr'rfuged at 18,000 x g for 5 min, and recollected. It was rinsed with 1 ml of 
distilled water for 1 mln, and centrifuged at 16,000 x g for 5 minutes. The peptide 
precipitate was placed on a glass microscope slide and allowed to dry. Birefringence 
was determined with an Olympus fluorescence microscope (model BHF) equipped 
5 with a polarizing filter apparatus (model BH-POL). 

The NAC peptide aggregate was stained by Congo red. It exhibited green-gold 
birefringence when viewed with bright-field (FIGURE 8 A) and cross-polarization 
(FIGURE- 8 B) microscopy. The stained peptides appear in the FIGURES as bright 
patches. 

10 EXAMPLE 10 

Ff PfrmONMICROSCOPIC OBSERVATION 

Electron microscopy of aggregated NAC peptide revealed clusters of fibrils deposited 
from the peptide suspension (FIGURE 9). The diameter of fibrils was generally about 
an A. The repeated structures were found In the fibrils. The structure of NAC peptide 
15 fibrils was different from that of Ab In AD brain. 

Based on the above-referenced data, it was determined that the NAC peptide has the 
following characteristics of amyloid: 1) green birefringence after Congo red staining 
when viewed with a polarizing microscope; 2) a typical structure under the electron 
20 microscope (fine, rigid, nonbranching fibrils); 3) insolubility in aqueous solution. 
Further, NAC was determined to be self-aggregating. 
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However, It is Important to note that the amyloid found In Ihe brain tissue of patients 
with AD when viewed with electron microscopy is different from that formed by NAC 
aggregation. Thus, it Is ikely that NAC can not explain the global process of amyloid 
formation In AD. Rather, it is speculated that NAC is involved in only the initial 
5 process of amyloid formation and the major process of amyloidogenesis is due to the 
accumulation of Ab aggregation. Thus, NAC may serve as a seed to form amyloid 
as a minor component, on which Ab aggregate as a major component of amyloid. 
Further investigation will investigate the possibility that NAC may contribute to the 
process of Ab aggregation and amyloid forming and maturing. 

10 EXAMPLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF NACP IN RAT BRAIN SECTIONS 

Using the streptavidin-biotin-peroxidase (SAB) staining method, rat brain sections were 
stained by anti-NACP(131-140; SEQ.ID.No.6) and anti-NACP(1-9; SEQ.ID.No.8) 
antisera Briefly, Sprague-Dawley rats weighing 250 - 300 g were deeply anesthetized 

15 by sodium pentobarbital (Nembutal. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IL ), perfused 
transcardially with 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS for 20 mln, and the brain was 
removed and immediately placed in a postfixative, 4% paraformaldehyde solution, for 
4 days at 4°C. The brain was immersed in a 30% sucrose solution in PBS for 4 days 
at 4*C, frozen in -40°C hexane, and cut into 20-pm sections using a cryostat at 

20 -20'C. 

Immunohistochemistry was performed according to the modified SAB method. 
Sections were rinsed for 3 x 5 min in PBS, incubated for 10 mln in PBS including 
0.1% Triton X-100, and Incubated for 20 mln with 3% H202 to Inhibit endogenous 
peroxidase. They were then incubated for 1 0 min with 1 0% normal goat serum (NGS) 
25 (Nichirei. Tokyo, Japan) in PBS and incubated for 18 hr at 4"C with 
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an«-NACP(131-140)oranti-NACP(1-9) antiserum In PBS containing 1%BSA. Sections 
were rinsed for 3 x 5 mln in PBS and Incubated with biotlnytated goat antl-rabblt-IgG 
solution (Nlchlrel, Tokyo, Japan) for 10 mln. They were then rinsed for 3 x 5 mln In 
PBS. Incubated with streptavtdin-peroxldase solution (Nichlrei, Tokyo, Japan) for 5 
mln. and rinsed tor 3 x 5 mln in PBS. NACP-positive structures were visualized by 
Incubating the tissue in 0.05% diaminobenzidine with 0.01 % H202 in 0.61 M Trls/HCI 
buffer (pH 7.4) for 5 - 1 5 min. Specificity of the Immunohlstochemlcal reaction was 
confirmed by the absence of staining in adjacent tissue sections incubated with 
preabsorbed antiserum. 

Double-immunostaining was performed with antisera against NACP and 
synaptophysln as described previously (Masliah. ef a/., Exp.Neurol., 113:131-142, 
1991). After treatment with 0.1% Triton X-100 and 3% H202, sections were 
incubated for 1 hr with 5% normal horse serum (NHS) (Vector Labs, Inc., Burfingame, 
OA ). 1 0% NGS (Vector Labs. Inc.), and 2% BSA in PBS. They were then incubated 
15 for 18 hr at 4*C with the mixture of mouse monoclonal antibody against 
synaptophysln (Sy38, Boehringer Mannheim. Indianapolis. IN) (Wiedenmann and 
Franke, Ce//, 41 :1017-1028. 1985) and rabbit polyclonal antisera, antHMACP(13l-140) 
or antl-NACP(1-9), in PBS containing 3% NHS, NGS, and BSA. Sections were rinsed 
for 3 x 5 min in PBS, incubated for 1 hour with biotinylated goat antkabblt-IgG In PBS 
20 Including 1 % BSA, and rinsed for 3 x 5 min In PBS. They were then incubated for 80 
minutes with Texas-red4abeled avkJin (Vector Labs. Inc.) and fluorescein 
Isothiocyanate (FITC)-labeled horse anti-mouse-IgG antibody (Vector Labs, Inc.) In 
PBS including 1 % BSA and rinsed for 3 x 5 min in PBS. The double-labeled sections 
were covered with glass coverslips with antifading medium (Vector Labs, Inc.). 
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"mese sections were observed with the Bio-Rad MRC-600 laser confocal scanning 
microscope mounted on a Nikon Optlphot microscope. This system permits the 
simultaneous analysis of double-labeled samples in the same optical plane. The 
digitized video images of serial 1-^m optical sections were stored on an optical disk 
5 for subsequent processing and analysis. 

For electron microscopic study, 40-/*m vibratome sections were blocked with NGS 
(5%) and incubated overnight at 4"C with anti-NACP(131-140). The sections were 
washed in PBS, incubated with biotinylated goat anti-rabbit kjG followed by avidin 
D-HRP (Vector ABC elite, Vector Labs, Inc.), and reacted with cfiaminobenzidine (DAB; 
10 02 mg/ml) in 50 mM Tris buffer (pH 7.4) with 0.001% H202. The immunostained 
sections were postfixed for 20 min in 1% Os04, dehydrated, and flat embedded in 
epoxy/Araldite. Ultrathin sections were cut with a Retchert OM-U3 ultramicrotome and 
viewed with a 100 CX JEOL electron microscope. 

15 The intensity of staining with anti-NACP(131-140) was relatively strong in the gray 
matter of the cerebral cortex (layers II, III, and V), anterior olfactory nucleus, caudate 
putamen, nucleus accumbens, hippocampus, ventral tegmental area, substantia nigra, 
pontine nuclei, and cerebellar cortex as shown macroscopically in FIGURE 10 A. The 
staining pattern of sections using anti-MACP(1-9) antisera was identical to that of 

20 anti-NACP(131-140). This staining was abolished by preincubation of the antisera 
with the corresponding peptide. 

The results of microscopic observation of the sections stained using the SAB method 
are shown In FIGURES 1 0 B-0. In cerebellum (FIGURE 1 0 B), the molecular layer and 
granule cell layer were stained, but the medullary layer and the PurWnje cell perikarya 
25 were not stained. In both the molecular and granule cell layers, the perikarya of cells, 
including stellate, basket, Golgi, granule, and glial cells were not stained. An 
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intermediate region where neurites were extended was stained with a "punctate" 
pattern. In hippocampus (FIGURE 10 C) and cerebral cortex (FIGURE 10 D), cell 
perikarya were not stained and neurttes were stained showing "punctate" staining 
pattern similar to the molecular layer of the cerebellum. No ependymal or mantle 
5 cells were stained in any region. 

Laser scanning confocal microscopic analysis of sections double immunolabeled with 
antibodies against NACP and synaptophysin showed that both markers colocaBzed 
In the great majority of the presynaptic terminals (FIGURES 11 and 12). In the 
neocortex, hippocampus, basal ganglia, olfactory region, and thalamus, between 70 

10 and 100% of the axosomatic, axoaxonic, and axodentritic terminals contained bom 
markers (FIGURE 12). In contrast, in the deep cerebellar nuclei and brain stem 
nuclei, although synaptophysin and NACP colocalization in axodendritic terminals was 
relatively common, only a small proportion of the axosomatic terminals contained 
NACP (FIGURES 11 and 12). In both cortical and subcortical regions a small 

1 5 proportion of terminals was synaptophysin positive and NACP negative (FIGURE 1 2). 
Occasionally, punctate structures displayed NACP immunoreactivity but not 
synaptophysin reactivity. Serial section analysis showed that these neuritic structures 
actually corresponded to the terminal segment of axons. Abundant NACP 
immunoreactivity was observed associated with specialized synaptic complexes 

20 Including the glomeruli of the olfactory bulb (FIGURE 1 1 D-F) and the glomeruli of 
the cerebellar granular layer (FIGURE 1 1 G-l). At Ihe uttrastructural level (shown by 
immunoelectron microscopy), the membrane of synaptic vesicles in presynaptic 
terminals were stained by anti-NACP(131-140) (FIGURE 13). 
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EXAMPLE 12 

QUANTIFICATION OF NACP. APP AND SVNAPTOPHVS»N 
IN BAT BRAIN SECTIONS 

l 

Brains of young adult Sprague-Dawley rats weighing 250 - 300 g were separated into 
5 10 portions as follows: olfactory bulb, frontal cortex, striatum, hippocampus, 
hypothalamus, thalamus, midbrain, cerebellum, pons & medulla oblongata, and 
pituitary gland. For APP and synaptophysln quantification, 40 /*g protein of either 
cytosolic or particulate fraction was loaded on a 10% SDS-polyacrylamlde gel and 
Wotted to nitrocellulose membrane. The mouse monoclonal antibody against the 
10 N-terminal of APP (22C1 1) (Boehringer Mannheim) (VVeldemann, ef a/.. Cell, 57:115- 
126, 1989) or SY38 (Boehringer Mannheim) in PBS, including 1% BSA and 0.1% 
Tween20, was used as the primary antibody, followed by rabbit anti-mouse IgG 
polyclonal antibody (Accurate Chemical and Scientific Corp., Westbury, NY) at the 
dilution of 1 5000 in PBS Including 3% BSA for 1 hr, then Incubated with 0.5 /»Ci/ml 
15 lodinated protein A and apposed to Kodak X-Omat RP film at -80*C. 

Films were then developed with a Konica film developer and scanned with an LKB 
densitometer for quantification of the NACP bands and APP bands. X-ray film was 
exposed to membrane to give bands in the OD range between 0.8 and 2.5 where the 
sensitivity of the film is relatively linear. 

20 

Immunoreactive NACP protein bands were detected as a molecular mass of 19,000 
Da in the cytosolic fraction of brain homogenate. Since APP protein bands were 
observed at molecular masses of 75,000 - 105,000 Da in the cytosolic fraction and 
at molecular masses of 100,000 - 115.000 Da in the particulate fraction by 22C11, a 
25 monoclonal antibody against APP (Weidemann, ef a/., 1989, supra), the sum of signal 
intensity in both fractions was used as the amount of APP. Synaptophysln protein 
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bands were observed with a molecular mass of 3B.000 Da In the particulate fraction 
of brain sample by a mouse monoclonal antibody, SY38. 

As shown In FIGURES 14 through 16, the concentration of NACP was high in the 
telencephalon (end-brain areas), including the olfactory bulb, frontal cortex, striatum, 
5 and hippocampus, intermediate in the hypothalamus and thalamus, and low In the 
midbrain, cerebellum, pons & medulla oblongata, and pituitary gland APP and 
synaptophysin were more evenly distributed in most portions of brain. However, the 
amount in the pituitary gland was small. 

EXAMPLE 13 

10 ALTERATION OF NACP IN AP BRAIN TISSUE 

As described in Example 1, AD brain tissue was obtained from the frontal cortex of 
patients with typical clinical and neuropathologicaJ features of AD (supplied by the 
Alzheimer's Disease Research Center, San Diego, CA). Using the double 
immunolabeling and laser confocal microscopy techniques described In the preceding 
15 Examples, the quantity Of NACP in presynaptic terminals, as well as diffuse and 
mature amyloid plaques, was compared in tissue from AD brain and "normal" brain 
tissue. 

interestingly, the number of NACP containing presynptic terminals is significantly 
decreased in AD brain tissue as compared to normal brain tissue-by 30-40% 
20 (FIGURES 15 through 16). Further, although the overall synaptic populations are 
decreased in AD brain tissue, there is a significant Increase In the quantity of NACP 
present In each presynaptic bouton of AD brain tissue, indicating a compensatory 
mechanism for the loss of synapses (FIGURES 15 through 16). 
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In addition, anti-NAC antibodies (as described elsewhere above) bound about 35% 
of the diffuse plaques and about 55% of the mature plaques present in the AD brain 
tissue tested (FIGURE 17). Double immunolabeling of tissue with anth/9-amylo!d 
antibodies and anti-NAC antibodies showed that MAC Is also more abundant than p- 

5 amyloid in AD brain tissue (FIGURE 18). Further, control tissue samples obtained 
from elderly persons without AD but whose brain tissue contained relatively small 
groups of cfiffuse plaques did not react with anti-NAC antibodies, while tissue samples 
obtained from persons suffering from either early or advanced cases of AD that 
contained a relatively large number of diffuse plaques as well as mature plaques 

10 reacted strongly with anti-NAC antibodies in about 30-50% of the plaques (FIGURES 
16 and 18). These studies indicate that there is a connection between metabolism 
of presynaptic proteins (e.g., NACP) and plaque formation, and that NAC 
accumulation (in conjunction with /9-amyloid accumulation) leads to the evolution of 
diffuse plaques into mature ones. 

15 EXAMPLE 14 

NACP HOMOLOGIES 

As discussed in the Detailed Description of the Invention, a computer search of the 
DNA sequence data base (EMBL/ GenBank libraries) revealed that some proteins had 
homologous sequence to NACP. Rat synuclein (SYN1) showed the highest 

20 homology; 7 amino acids were substituted in 140 amino acid sequence In NACP. 
More specifically, the NACP amino acid sequence showed 95% identity with that of 
rat synuclein 1 , a synaptic/nudear protein previously identified in rat brain, Indicating 
that NACP is the human homologue of rat synuclein 1 . Rat SYN2 also showed high 
homology to NACP, howevere, approximate 50 amino acid sequence of C-terminal 

25 was different Rat SYN3 and human EST01420 identified by random sequencing of 
human brain cDNAs (Adams, et ai, Nature, 355: 632-634, 1992), had homologous 
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sequence to N-terminal portion of NACP, but neither of them included NAC portion. 
Torpedo synuctein also showed homologous sequence with 16 amino adds Insertion 
between the residue 2B and 29 of NACP. Homo sapiens putaovely transcribed partial 
sequence (HSPTPS), found by MRC Human Genome Mapping Project, had 
5 homologous sequence corresponding to NAC portion of NACP. These data suggest 
that the metabolic alterations of presynaptic proteins are associated with the amyloid 
and plaque formation in Alzheimer's disease. 

EXAMPLE 15 
ANIMAL MODEL FOR IN WO ADMINSTRATTON 
10 OF R-AMYLOID PEPTIDES USEFUL IN TESTING 

THE ABILITY OF NAC/ MACP PEPTIDES TO CROSS 
THE BLOOD/BRAIN HARRIER IN MAMMALS 

jS-amyloid peptides of differing lengths as described below were administered to rats 
to determine whether the peptides would cross the blood/brain barrier in mammals. 
15 The experimental animal models consisted of 6 groups as follows: 

1) Rats injected unilaterally in the neocortex with 5 iA of fall-length unlabeled fi- 
amyioid (1-40, 0.01 mM, Bachem), followed 1 day later by intracarotid injection of 125 l 
substance P (1 00-500 pmol, NEN) or 125 l /J-A peptide (1 -28, 5 nmol, unlabeled peptide 
from Sigma Chemical Co. and iodlnaBon using DuPont's NEN kxfinatton product); 2) 

20 rats injected unilaterally in the neocortex with 5 /J of unlabeled /9-amyloid (1-40, 0.01 
mM) followed 1 day later by intracarotid injection of 125 l alone; 3) rats injected 
unilaterally In the neocortex with 5 pi of unlabeled ^-amyloid (1 -40, 0.01 mM), fallowed 
1 day later by intracarotoid injection of 125 l substance P (100-600 pmol) or 125 1 0-A 
peptide (1-28, 5 nmol); 4) rats injected unilaterally In the neocortex with 5 /J of sterile 

25 saline, followed 1 day later by intracarotid injection of 125 l substance P (1 00-500 pmol) 
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or 125 l p-A peptide (1-28, 5 nmot); 5) rats Injected unilaterally In the neocortex with 5 
lA of sterile seJine, followed 1 day later by intracarotld injection of sterile saline; 6) rats 
injected unilaterally in the neocortex with 5 pi of unlabeUed ^-amyloid (1-40), foflowed 
1 day later with labelled and unlabeled substance P and fi-A peptide (1-28) injected 
5 in the carotid artery. 

Control data was generated from cryostat sections taken from the cortex of normal 
and AD cases which were incubated with radiolabelled and unlabeUed ^amyloid and 
substance P. Use of intracerebral injections of amyloid Into the rat brain as an animal 
model mimics the deposits of amyloid in the plaques of the patients with AD. 



10 



Although this animal model is not a model of AD per se, it is a model of amyloid 
deposits in the brain, which is one of the most important diagnostic hallmarks of AD. 
This animal model will, therefore, be useful in testing whether NAC/NACP peptides 
administered as described with respect to 0-amyloid peptides wHI cross the 
blood/brain barrier. 



15 

HA PEPTIDE PASSAGE ACROSS THE BLOOD/BRAIN 

BARRIER TO BIND UN LABELLED fl-AMYWOiP 

Five hundred pi of 12S I /3-amyloid (1-28) (5/xCi/ml) were administered into the carotid 
arteries of rats. Five minutes after the injection about 100 CPM were measured in 
20 brain samples. Maximum counts in the brain were recovered 50 minutes after 
infection because the number of CPM recovered from the brain reaches a plateau at 
this point In time. 
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Rats that received direct injection of 125 lp-amyloid (1-28) into the brain displayed the 
highest CRM's recovered from the brain. Rats that received 125 l ^-amyloid (1-28) into 
the carotid artery and that previously received an injection of unlabelled ^-amyloid (1- 
40) into the neocortex displayed a 100 fold higher count In the brain compared with 
5 rats that received an injection of saline alone in the brain followed by intracarotid 
administration of 125 l ^-amyloid (1-28). Control experiments where 12S I p-amyloid (1- 
28) was substituted by vehicle alone showed only background CPM's, thus indicating 
that 125 l 0-amyloid (1-28) injected into the circulation crossed the blood/brain barrier 
and bound the unlabelled amyloid injected in the brain. 

10 As discussed In the Detailed Description of the Invention, these results indicate that 
NAC/NACP peptides of 28 amino acids in length or shorter wiD also cross the 
blood/brain barrier. 

The CPM measurements reported were obtained by spectrophotometrlc analysis of 
fresh samples of brain tissue (taken from living, anaesthetized rats). For comparison, 
15 cryostat sections were also taken from rats in each model group for in vitro analysis 
using the AMBIS 4000 radioimaging acquisition and analysis system (i.e., computed 
tomography system) (Ambis, San Diego, CA). 

The foregoing description of the invention is exemplary for purposes of illustration and 
explanation. It should be understood that various modifications can be made without 
20 departing from the spirit and scope of the invention. Accordingly, the following claims 
are intended to be interpreted to embrace all such modifications. 
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SEQUENCE LISTING 



(1) GENERAL INFORMATION: 

(i) APPLICANT: THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

(ii) TITLE OF INVENTION: NOVEL COMPONENT OF AMYLOID IN 
5 ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE AND METHODS FOR USE OF SAME 

(ill) NUMBER OF SEQUENCES: 12 

(iv) CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESS: 

(A) ADDRESSEE: Spans ley Horn Jubas & Lubitz 
10 (B) STREET: 1880 Century Park East - Suite 500 

(C) CITY: Los Angeles 

(D) STATE: California 

(E) COUNTRY: USA 

(F) ZIP: 90067 



15 (v) COMPUTER READABLE FORM: 

(A) MEDIUM TYPE: Floppy disk 

(B) COMPUTER: IBM PC compatible 

(C) OPERATING SYSTEM: PC-DOS/MS-DOS 

(D) SOFTWARE : Patentln Release #1.0, Version #1.25 



20 (vi) CURRENT APPLICATION DATA: 

(A) APPLICATION NUMBER: PCT 

(B) FILING DATE: 29 -AUG- 19 94 

(C) CLASSIFICATION: 

(viii) ATTORNEY/AGENT INFORMATION: 
25 (A) NAME: Hovells, Stacy L. 

(B) REGISTRATION NUMBER: 34 , 842 

(C) REFERENCE/DOCKET NUMBER: FD-3520 

(ix) TELECOMMUNICATION INFORMATION: 
(A) TELEPHONE: (619) 455-5100 
30 (B) TELEFAX: (619) 455-5110 
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(2) INFORMATION TOR SEQ ID NO:l: 

(i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 1560 base pairs 

(B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

5 (C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: UNA (genomic) 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: cDNA for NACP 

10 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: miscJLNA 

(B) LOCATION: 1..1560 

<xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO:l: 

GCTCTCGGAG TGGCCATTCG ACGACAGTGT GGTGTAAAGG AATTCATTAG CCATGGATGT 60 

15 ATTCATGAAA GGACTTTCAA AGGCCAAGGA CGGAGTTGTG CCTGCTGCTG AGAAAACCAA 120 

ACAGGGTGTG GCAGAAGCAG CAGGAAAGAC AAAAGAGGGT GTTCTCTATG TAGGCTCCAA 180 

AACGAAGGAG GGAGTGGTGC ATGGTGTGGC AACAGTGGCT GAGAAGACGA AAGAGGAAGT 240 

GACAAATGTT GGAGGAGCAG TGGTGACGGG TGTGACAGCA GTAGCCCAGA AGACAGTGGA 300 

GGGAGGAGGG AGCATTGCAG CACCCACTGG CTTTCTCAAA AAGGACCAGT TGGGCAAGAA 360 

20 TGAAGAAGGA GCCCCAGAGG AAGGAATTCT GGAAGATATG CCTGTGGATC CTGACAATGA 420 

GGCTTATGAA ATGCCTTCTG AGGAAGGGTA TCAAGACTAC GAACCTGAAG CCTAAGAAAT 480 

ATCTTTGCTC CCAGTTTCTT GAGATCTGCT GACAGATGTT CCATCCTGTA CAAGTGCTCA 540 

GTTCCAATGT GCCCAGTCAT GACATTTCTC AAAGTTTTTA CAGTGTATCT CGAAGTCTTC 600 
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GATCAGCA6T GATTGAAGTA TCTGTACCTG CCCCGACTCA GGATTTCGGT GCTTCCCTTT 660 

CACTGAAGTG AATACATGGT AGCAGGGTCT TTGTGTGCTG TGGATTTTGT GGCTTCAATC 720 

TAGGATGTTA AAACAAATTA AAAAGACCTA AGTGACTACC ACTTATTTCT AAATCGTCAC 780 

TATTTTTTTG TTGCTGTTGT TCAGAAGXTG TTAGTGATTT GCTATCATAT ATTATAAGAT 840 

TTTTAGGTGT CTTTTAATGA TACTGTCTAA GAATAATGAC GTATTGTGAA ATTTGTTAAT 900 

ATATATAATA CTTAAAAATA TGTGAGCATG AAACTATGCA CCTATAAATA CTAAATATGA 960 

AATTTTACCA TTTTGCGATG TGTTTTATTC ACTTGTGTTT GTATATAAAT GGTGAGAATT 1020 

AAAATAAAAG GTTATCTCAT TGCAAAAATA TTTTATTTTT ATCCGATCXC ACTTTAATAA 1080 

TAAAAATGAT GCTTATAAGC AACATGAATT AAGAACTGAC AGAAAGGACA AAAATATAAA 1140 

GTTATTAATA GCCATTTGAA GAAGGAGGAA TTTTAGAAGA GGTAGAGAAA ATGGAACATT 1200 

AACCCTACAC TCGGAATTCC CTGAAGCAAC ACTGCCAGAA GTGTGTTTTG GTATGGACTG 1260 

GTTCCTTAAG TGGCTGTGAT TAATTATTGA AAGTGGGGTG TTGAAGACCC CAACTACTAT 1320 

TGTAGAGTGG TCTATTTCTC CCTTCAATCC TGTCAATGTT TGCTTTATGT ATTTTGGGGA 1380 

ACTGTTGTTT GATGTGTATG TGTTTATAAT TGTTATACAT TTTTAATTGA GCCTTTTATT 1440 

> AACATATATT GTTATTTTTG TCTCGAAATA ATTTTTTAGT TAAAATGTAT TTTGTCTGAT 1500 

ATTGGTGTGA ATGCTGTACC TTTCTGACAA TAAATAATAT TCGACCATGA AAAAAAAAAA 1560 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SKQ ID NO: 2: 

<i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 140 amino acids 
0 (B) TYPE: amino acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS : single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 
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(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: protein 



(vtl) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 
(B) GLOME: MAC? 

(ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Protein 
<B) LOCATION: 1..140 



(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION : SEQ ID NO: 2: 

Met Asp Val Phe Met Lys Gly Leu Ser Lys Ala Lys Glu Gly Val Val 
1 5 10 15 

10 Ala Ala Ala Glu Lys Thr Lys Gin Gly Val Ala Glu Ala Ala Gly Lys 

20 25 30 

Thr Lys Glu Gly Val Leu Tyr Val Gly Ser Lys Thr Lys Glu Gly Val 
35 40 « 

Val His Gly Val Ala Thr Val Ala Glu Lys Thr Lys Glu Gin Val Thr 
15 50 55 60 

Asn Val Gly Gly Ala Val Val Thr Gly Val Thr Ala Val Ala Gin Lys 
65 70 75 BO 

Thr Val Glu Gly Ala Gly Ser lie Ala Ala Ala Thr Gly Phe Val Lys 
85 90 95 

20 Lys Asp Gin Leu Gly Lys Asn Glu Glu Gly Ala Pro Gin Glu Gly lie 

100 105 HO 

Leu Glu Asp Met Pro Val Asp Pro Asp Asn Glu Ala Tyr Glu Met Pro 
115 120 125 

Ser Glu Glu Gly Tyr Gin Asp Tyr Glu Pro Glu Ala 
25 130 135 1*0 
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(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 3: 

(i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS : 

(A) LENGTH: 35 amino adds 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

5 (C) STRAND EDNESS : single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 



(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 
(B) CLONE: NAG 

10 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 

(B) LOCATION: 1..35 

(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 3: 

Glu Gin Val Thr Asn Val Gly Gly Ala Val Val Thr Gly Val Thr Ala 
15 1 5 10 15 

Val Ala Gin Lys Thr Val Glu Gly Ala Gly Ser He Ala Ala Ala Thr 
20 25 30 

Gly Phe Val 
35 

20 (2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 4: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 20 amino acids 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS : single 
25 (D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(11) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 
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(vil) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Peptide X 

(ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 

(B) LOCATION: 1..20 



(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 4: 

Glu Gin Val Thr Asn Val Gly Gly Ala Val Val Thr Gly Val Thr Ala 
15 10 15 

Val Ala Gin Lys 
10 20 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 5: 

(i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS : 

(A) LENGTH: 15 amino acids 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

15 (C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 



(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Peptide Y 



20 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 

(B) LOCATION: 1. .15 

(xl) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 5: 

Thr Val Glu Gly Ala Gly Ser He Ala Ala Ala Thr Gly Phe Val 
25 1 5 10 15 
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(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO:6: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 9 amino acids 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

5 (C) STRANDEDNESS : single 

(D> TOPOLOGY: linear 

(11) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Fragment XI 

10 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 

(B) LOCATION: 1..9 

Cxi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 6: 

Glu Gin Val Thr Asn Gly Gly Ala Cys 
15 1 5 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 7: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 8 amino acids 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

20 (C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Fragment Y 

25 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 

(B) LOCATION: 1. .8 
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(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION : SEQ ID NO: 7: 

Thr Val Glu Gly Ala Gly Ser Cys 
1 5 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 8: 

5 (i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS : 

(A) LENGTH: 11 amino adds 

(B) TYPE: amino acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS: single 
<D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

10 (11) MOLECULE TYPE: peptide 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Control Peptide 



<lx) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: Peptide 
15 (B) LOCATION: 1..11 

(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 8: 



Gin Gly Tyr Gin Asp Tyr Glu Pro Glu Ala Cys 
15 10 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO :9: 



20 CD SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 29 base pairs 

(B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

25 (11) MOLECULE TYPE: DMA (genomic) 



(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Sense Primer (XI) 
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(ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: modif ied_base 

(B) LOCATION: 1..29 

(D) OTHER INFORMATION : /note«= "where N is inosine" 



5 (xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 9: 

GARCARGTNA CNAAYGTNGG NGGNGCNGT 

(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 10: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS : 
(A) LENGTH: 29 base pairs 
10 (B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 



(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: DNA (genomic) 



(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 
15 (B) CLONE: am: is ens e primer (X2) 

(ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: misc_RNA 

(B) LOCATION: 1..93 

(ix) FEATURE: 
20 (A) NAME/KEY: modified J>ase 

(B) LOCATION: 1. .29 

(D) OTHER INFORMATION: /note= "irtiere N is inosine" 
(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 10: 
TTYTGNGCNA CNGCNGTNAC NCCNGTNAC 
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(2) INFORMATION FOB. SEQ ID NO: 11: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 23 base pairs 

(B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

5 (C) STRANDEDNESS: single 

(D) TOFOlJOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: UNA (genomic) 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Sense Primer (z) 

10 (ix) FEATURE: 

(A) NAME/KEY: miscJLNA 

(B) LOCATION: 1..23 

(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 11: 
ACGACTCCTG GAGCCCGTCA GTA 23 
15 (2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO: 12: 

(1) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 23 base pairs 

(B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS: single 
20 (D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: DNA (genomic) 

(vii) IMMEDIATE SOURCE: 

(B) CLONE: Antisense Primer (alpha z) 

(ix) FEATURE: 
25 (A) NAME/KEY: mlscJ&NA 

(B) LOCATION: 1..23 
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(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO: 12: 
6IAAT6CXAG CGACCCGCGC TCA 23 
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SUMMARY OF THE SEQUENCES 

Sequence LD. No. 1 oligonucleotide is a sequence for cDNA encoding NACP 
polynucleotide. 

Sequence LD. No. 2 is an amino acid sequence for NACP polypeptide. 

5 Sequence LD. No. 3 is an amino acid sequence for NAC polypeptide. 
Sequence LD. No. 4 is an amino add sequence for X peptide. 
Sequence LD. No. 5 is an amino add sequence for Y peptide 
Sequence LD. No. 6 is an amino acid sequence for fragment X1 
Sequence LD. No. 7 is an amino acid sequence for fragment Y 

10 Sequence LD. No. 8 is an amino acid sequence for a control peptide. 

Sequence LD. No. 9 oligonucleotide is a sense primer (X1) for the N-terminal 
half of X peptide. 

Sequence LD. No. 10 oligonudeotide is an antisense primer (X2) for the C~ 
terminal half of X peptide. 

1 5 Sequence LD. No. 1 1 oligonudeotide is a sense primer (Z) for a region flanking 
the EcoRI doning site of lambda gt1 1 . 
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Sequence I.D. No. 12 oligonucleotide is an antisense primer (oZ) for a region 
flanking the EcoRI cloning site of lambda gt11. 
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CLAIMS 

1. An isolated polypeptide comprising all or a portion of NACP. 

2. An isolated polynucleotide which encodes the polypeptide of claim 1. 

3. The polynucleotide of daim 2, wherein the polynucleotide is DNA 

4. The polynucleotide of claim 2, wherein the polynucleotide is RNA 

5. A host cell containing the polynucleotide of claim 2. 

6. A recombinant expression vector containing the polynucleotide of claim 
2. 

7. The vector of claim 6, wherein the polynucleotide is an antisense 
sequence. 

8. The vector of claim 6. which is a virus. 

9. The vector of claim 8, wherein the virus is an RNA virus. 

10. The vector of daim 9, wherein the RNA virus is a retrovirus. 

11. The vector of daim 6, wherein the vector is a colloidal dispersion 
system. 
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12. The vector of claim 11, wherein the colloidal dispersion system is a 
liposome. 

13. The vector of daim 12, wherein the liposome is essentially target 
specific. 

14. The vector of claim 13, wherein the liposome is anatomically targeted. 

15. The vector of claim 13, wherein the liposome is mechanistically 
targeted. 

16. The vector of claim 15, wherein the mechanistic targeting is passive. 

17. The vector of daim 15, wherein the mechanistic targeting is active. 

18. The vector of claim 17, wherein toe liposome is actively targeted by 
coupling with a moiety selected from the group consisting of a sugar, 
a glycofipid and a protein. 

19. The vector of daim 18, wherein the protein moiety is an antibody. 

20. The vector of daim 6, wherein the vector is a plasmid. 
2lN Antibodies which are immunpreactive with the polypeptide of claim 1, 



or fragments thereof. 
22) The antibodies of claim 21 , wherein the antibodies are polydonal. 
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23\ The antibodies of claim 21 , wherein the antibodies are monoclonal. 



24. A method for detecting a cell expressing NACP comprising contacting 
a cell component with a reagent which binds to the component 

25. The method of daim 24, wherein the component is nucleic acid. 
2a The method of claim 24, wherein the component is protein. . 

27. The method of claim 25, wherein the nucleic acid is DNA. 

28. The method of claim 25, wherein the nucleic acid is RNA. 

29. The method of claim 24, wherein the reagent is a probe. 

30. The method of claim 29, wherein the probe is nucleic acid. 

31 . The method of claim 29. wherein the probe is an antibody. 

32. The method of claim 31 , wherein the antibody is polyclonal. 

33. The method of daim 31 , wherein the antibody is monodonal. 

34. The method of daim 26, wherein the protein is NACP and the reagent 
is an NACP peptide. 

35. The method of daim 34, wherein the NACP peptide is about 28 amino 
adds in length or shorter. 
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36. The method of claim 26, wherein the protein is NACP and the reagent 
is a NAC peptide. 

37. The method of claim 36, wherein the NAC peptide is about 28 amino 
acids in length or shorter. 

38. The method of claim 24, wherein the reagent is detectably labeled. 

39. The method of claim 38, wherein the label is selected from the group 
consisting of a radioisotope, a paramagnetic isotope, a bioluminescent 
compound, a chemiluminescent compound, a fluorescent compound, 
a metal chelate, or an enzyme. 

40. A method for detecting amyloid formation in brain comprising 
contacting a brain tissue sample with a reagent which binds to NAC. 

41. The method of claim 40, wherein the reagent is a probe. 

42. The method of claim 41 , wherein the probe is an antibody. 

43. The method of claim 42, wherein the antibody is polyclonal 

44. The method of claim 42, wherein the antibody is monoclonal. 

45. The method of claim 40, wherein the reagant is a NAC peptide. 

46. The method of claim 45, wherein the NAC peptide is about 28 amino 
acids in length or shorter. 
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47. The method of claim 40, wherein the reagant is detectably labeled. 

48. The method of claim 47, wherein the label is selected from the group 
consisting of a radioisotope, a bioluminescent compound, a 
chemiluminescent compound, a fluorescent compound, a metal chelate, 
or an enzyme. 



49, \ A method of treating an amyloid disorder associated with NAC 
— ^ comprising administering to a subject with the disorder, a 

therapeutically effective amount of reagent which modulates NACP 
activity. 

50. The method of daim 49, wherein the reagent is an antisense 
polynucleotide sequence. 



51/ The method of daim 50, wherein the reagent is an antibody. 



52 J The method of claim 51, wherein the antibody is monoclonal. 



54. The method of claim 53, wherein the NAC peptide is about 28 amino 
adds in length or shorter. 

55. The method of claim 49, wherein the reagant is detectably labeled. 







The method of daim 49, wherein the reagant is a NAC peptide. 



The method of claim 49, wherein the amyloid disorder is formation of 
neuritic plaques in the brain. 
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57. The method of claim 49, wherein the reagent is a sense polynucleotide 
sequence. 

[58) A method of treating an amyloid disorder associated with NAC 
comprising administering to a subject with the disorder, a 
therapeutically effective amount of reagent which modulates NAC 
aggregation. 

The method of claim 58, wherein the reagant is a NAC peptide. 

60. The method of claim 59, wherein the NAC peptide is about 28 amino 
acids in length or shorter. 

61- The method of claim 59, wherein the reagant Is detectably labeled. 

62. J The method of claim 58, wherein the amyloid disorder is formation of 

neuritic plaques in the brain. 

63. An isolated polynucleotide sequence which comprises 5 1 and 3' 
untranslated nucleotide sequences associated with the nucleotide 
sequence which encodes NACP. 

64. The polynucleotide of claim 63, wherein the polynucleotide is Sequence 
I.D. No 1. 



65. 



An isolated polynucleotide sequence which comprises nucleotide 
sequence encoding NAC polypeptide, or a fragment thereof. 
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66. An isolated polypeptide wherein the polypeptide is encoded by the 
polynucleotide of Sequence ID. No. 1. 

67. The polypeptide of claim 66. wherein the polypeptide is Sequence I.D. 
No. 3. 

68. The polypeptide of claim 66, wherein the polypeptide is Sequence I.D. 
No. 4. 

69. The polypeptide of daim 66. wherein the polypeptide is Sequence I.D. 
No. 5. 

70. A transgenic mouse comprising a gene that encodes the polypeptide 
NACP. a fragment thereof, or a functional derivative thereof. 

71. A method for diagnosing AD by detecting the presence of NAC in 
amyloid in the brain tissue of a mammal, comprising: 

5 (a) administering a detectably labeled NAC peptide that will cross 

the blood/brain barrier of the mammal and bind any NAC 
therein into the blood circulation of the mammal; and. 
(b) detecting any binding of NAC by the detectably labeled NAC 
peptide. 

10 72. The method according to daim 71 wherein the NAC peptide is about 
28 amino adds in length or shorter. 

73. The method according to daim 71 wherein the NAC peptide is 
detectably labeled with a radioisotope. 
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74. The method according to cla'm 73 wherein any bound, detectably 
15 labeled peptide is detected by single photon emission computed 

tomography or postiron emission tomography. 

75. The method according to claim 71 wherein the NAC peptide is 
detectably labeled with a paramagnetic isotope. 

20 76. The method according to claim 75 wherein any bound, detectably 
labeled NAC peptide is detected by magnetic resonance imaging. 

77. A method for evaluating the progression of amyloid formation in AD by 
detecting the presence of NAC in amyloid in the brain tissue of a 
mammal, comprising: 

25 (a) administering a detectably labeled reagent that will cross the 

blood/brain barrier of the mammal and bind any NAC therein 
into the blood circulation of the mammal; and, 
(b) detecting any binding of NAC by the detectably labeled reagent 



78. The method according to claim 77 wherein the reagent is a NAC 



30 



79. The method according to claim 78 wherein the NAC peptide is about 
28 amino acids in length or shorter. 

80. The method according to claim 77 wherein the reagent is an antibody. 

81. The method according to claim 77 wherein the reagent is detectably 
35 labeled with a radioisotope. 
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82. The method according to claim 81 wherein any bound, detectably 
labeled reagent is detected by single photon emission computed 
tomography or postiron emission tomography. 

83. The method according to claim 77 wherein the reagent is detectably 
40 labeled with a paramagnetic isotope. 

84. The method according to claim 83 wherein any bound, detectably 
labeled reagent is detected by magnetic resonance imaging. 

85. A method for evaluating the progression of amyloid formation in AD by 
45 detecting the presence of NACP in amyloid in the brain tissue of a 

mammal, comprising: 

(a) administering a detectably labeled reagent that will cross the 
blood/brain barrier of the mammal and bind any NACP therein 
into the blood circulation of the mammal; and, 
50 (b) detecting any binding of NACP by the detectably labeled 

reagent 

86. The method according to daim 85 wherein the reagent is a NACP 
peptide. 

87. The method according to claim 86 wherein the NACP peptide is about 
55 28 amino acids in length or shorter. 

88. The method according to claim 85 wherein the reagent is an antibody. 
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89. The method according to claim 85 wherein the reagent is detectabty 
labeled with a radioisotope. 

90. The method according to claim 89 wherein any bound, detectabiy 
60 labeled reagent is detected by single photon emission computed 

tomography or postiron emission tomography. 

91. The method according to claim 85 wherein the reagent is detectabiy 
labeled with a paramagnetic isotope. 

65 92. The method according to claim 91 wherein any bound, detectabiy 
labeled reagent is detected by magnetic resonance imaging. 
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